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Introduction 




Book production 
The production of a 
manuscript book is 
a complex business, 
requiring the skills of 
numerous craftsmen. 



Introduction 

F OR 2,000 YEARS, the western Latin alphabet 
has developed and been modified by a vast 
range of social and technological changes, 
providing a rich and varied resource for the 
modern calligrapher to quarry. This book 
charts that development, presenting scripts 
in both historical and practical contexts. 
Calligraphers of all levels will be able to 
explore the origins of each script and 
understand anew the construction of 
the 26 letters that we use every day. 




eyeglass is a valuable aid to 
examining the letterforms 
in historical manuscripts 
shown in this book. 
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Generally , Latin-based scripts fall 
into two categories: formal — that 
is scripts used as the instrument of 
authority; and informal - the cursive 
or quickly written scripts used for 
everyday transactions. History 
repeatedly shows formal scripts 
degenerating into cursive forms, 
which are, in turn, upgraded, finally 
achieving formal status as new hands 
in their own right. The pages of 
historical analysis in this book chart 
the rise, fall, and revival of these 
hands, and explain the emergence 
of other significant scripts* 

Practical advice 
Following the historical study of 
each script is a practical guide to 
the construction of the letters in 
that hand* A complete alphabet is 
included, showing the separate strokes 
needed to produce each letter, and 
indicating the probable sequence 
of these strokes. To the left of this 
alphabet, the chief characteristics 
of the script are described and 
demonstrated in a separate panel. 

The appearance of a script is 
influenced by a range of practical 
factors, including the cut of the nib 
used to write it* Full information 
about tools is given for each script. 



Letter anatomy 

In order to identify or construct scripts, it is 
essential to become familiar with the vocabulary 
of calligraphy. Unfortunately, there is no agreed 
standard nomenclature, so terms used in this 
book are those most commonly favoured by 
calligraphers and palaeographers. Alternative 
terms, including those used by typographers, 
are shown here in brackets. For example, the 



headline is known to some calligraphers as 
the '‘waistline 5 * and to typographers as the 
“x-line”. Although these letters represent 
only a few characters, the terms used to 
describe their components are applicable 
to all the letters in the alphabet, A full 
glossary of the calligraphic terms used in 
this book is also included (pp. 122-123 ). 
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This angle indicates the degree of 
forward lean of the letter ; in this 
case , the angle is close to 10° 

The minim height of 
this f is four pen widths 



Letter height and hen angle 
The height of a letter is calculated 
in pen widths* shown in this book 
to the left of the letter in the farm 
of a “ladder”. Each script is drawn 
with the pen held at one particular 
angle. The figures used to indicate 
this angle refer to degrees to the 
horizontal. Where relevant* the 
approximate angle of the forward 
lean of a letter is also given. This is 
measured in degrees to the vertical. 
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The height if th*? 
ascender i* about 
three pen widths 

The pen is held at 
an angle of 40° 
to the horizontal 

This letter is written 
with a “slanted" pen 
(square- cut nib) 





Stroke sequence 

A recommended sequence of strokes is given 
for all 26 letters of each script. The use of 

transparent colours makes it clear where a An arrow-head 

stroke crosses or overlaps with another. / indicates where the 



The quill has been shorn f 
most of its barbs , making if 
easier to handle 



The first letter in the sequence 
shows the model that you should 
follow in this example, a Caroline 
Minuscule f (pp . 40—41) 



The sensitivity f a quill 
pen makes it an ideal tool 
for drawing hairlines 



The black arrow indicates 
the progress of the first 
stroke; on reaching the 
baseline, the pen is pushed 
back over the first stroke 
and upwards 



The second stroke creates 
the ascender of the letter 
and , finally, the crossbar is 
added with a third stroke 



Writing tools 

Some materials and implements are more 
suitable for an accurate representation of a script 
than others. For instance* most scribes writing 
before 1500 used either parchment or vellum, 
which remain to this day two of the finest 
writing surfaces. Frequently* the writing 
implement is of equal importance. For a 
Batarde letter (left), it would be difficult to 
achieve the very fine lines with any other 
implement than a sharply cut quill. Advice 
on the selection of surfaces and writing tools 
is given in “Getting Started” (pp. 14- IS). 



Model scripts 

The search for a definitive model 
for any particular hand is virtually 
impossible. Within each script there 
arc endless variations, ranging from 
the excessively formal to the almost 
indecipherable* Therefore the scripts 
included in the practical pages of 
this book are actually a synthesis of 
various different styles, and should 
be used to prompt your own 
personal redefinition of the hands* 
Manuscript sources 
By definition, a script is a system 
of handwritten characters, and the 
majority of the scripts included in this 
book come from manuscript sources* 
Where appropriate, an enlargement 
of a section from an important 
manuscript is shown, often revealing 
the basic ductus of the script under 
scrutiny and giving invaluable clues 
to the construction of letterforms. 
Imperial Capitals 
One significant script included in this 
book must be regarded separately 
from the rest - the Roman Imperial 
Capital. A product of the brush and 
not the pen, it was, until recently, 
not accepted as a script at all. Due 
to its complexity and importance to 
modern calligraphy and typography, 
it is explored in depth in a section 
at the end of the book* For the first 
time, the origins and structure of 
all 26 letters are demonstrated in an 
easily accessible way ( pp * 108 — 1 19 ). 
Left-handed work 
The step-by-step letters demonstrated 
in this book are the work of a right- 
handed calligrapher* Left-handed 
calligraphers can follow the same 
angles and stroke sequences, but 
might find it useful to adjust their 
normal writing position to the 
“underarm" position: tuck the arm 
inwards, turn the hand to the left, 
and shift the paper down to the right* 
Nibs cut obliquely from top right to 
bottom left can also be very useful. 
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The Development of Western Script 



T he first alphabet evolved in Phoenicia in about 1 200 B.C., 
This was adapted in the eighth century B.C. by the Greeks, 
whose letterforms were borrowed by the Etruscans and, in 
turn, by the Romans. All subsequent Western scripts have 
evolved from Roman originals. The scripts in this book are 
grouped in six categories: Roman and Late Roman Scripts 
(pp. 16—27, 108-119 ), Insular and National Scripts (pp. 28-37), 
Caroline and Early Gothic Scripts (pp. 38—49), Gothic Scripts 
(pp. 50—83), Italian and Humanist Scripts (pp. 84—101), and 
Post- Renaissance Scripts (pp. 102—107). The duration of 
each script is shown in a timeline (pp. 12—13). 



PROBABLY the most important event 
in the history of Western script was 
the Roman adoption of the Etruscan 
alphabet. By the first century B.C., the 
Romans had developed several scripts. 
One was a quickly penned, cursive 
script used for correspondence, 
scratched onto a wax tablet or written 



Etruscan letters 
These letters have been written in Oscan, 
an ancient Italian language derived from 
Etruscan. In addition to the writing system, 
almost every aspect of Etruscan culture was 
adopted by the Romans, including the legal 
and military systems. 

This terracotta tablet, of a type used to mark property 
and land, shows clearly recognizable letterforms, such 
as this character, which resembles an overturned E 
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with a reed pen on papyrus. This hand 
was influential in the development of 
the minuscule letter, including the 
Half Uncial (pp. 38-39). Another 
key script was the Rustic Capital, 
used in manuscript, signwritten, 
and inscribed forms (pp. 16-17). 
Imperial Capitals 
The third Roman hand produced by 
the first century B.C. , now known as 
the Imperial Capital, was used in both 
stone- carved and brush-drawn form 
(pp. 108-109 ). Over 2,000 years 
later, the letters of the script provide 
the basis of our modern capitals. 

By the fourth century, the Square 
Capital, a modified de luxe hookhand, 
had also emerged (pp, 20—2 1 ) , 

Another important script that had 
its origins during the Roman period 
was the Uncial (pp. 24—25). Similar 
in form to the Greek Uncial that 
preceded it, this was developed for 
use by the early Christian Church. 



The Latin alphabet 
This inscription from the base of the Trajan 
Column, Rome, is one of the finest surviving 
examples of Imperial Capitals (pp . 1 OS- 109), 
The oldest Latin alphabet contained 21 
characters, as opposed to the Etruscan 20. By 
late Roman times, the Latin alphabet had 23 
characters, the two additional characters — V and 
Z — having been taken from the Greek Upsilon 
and Zeta. All of these characters have survived 
for modern use, with the addition in medieval 
times of letters J, U t and W. 
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Charlemagne and Alcuin 
In many ways the eighth- century Emperor Charlemagne 
modelled himself and his court on his Roman forebears, 
Roman influence in the Frankish Empire was particularly 
important in the areas of learning and scholarship, in 
which the emperor was aided by a prominent monk from 
York named Alcuin, Under Alenin's abbotship from 796- 
804, the great scriptorium at Tours, France, was founded. 

Here, the Caroline Minuscule was created (pp. 38 - 39 ), 



The rounded tip of t he 
penknife suggests that it 
w'dj also used for scoring 
the page 



The scribe casts a critical ey e over the 
newly sharpened nib of the quill 





The finished manuscript book lends 
authority to the monk's preaching 



The production of hook covers was 
a separate craft requiring the skills 
of a team of workers 



The production 
O h MANUSCRIPTS 
These 12th-century illustrations 
show some of the processes 
involved in the production of a 
medieval book. First, the 
parchment maker would soak the 
skin and then stretch and scrape it. 
Next, the dried parchment would 
be trimmed and scored in 
preparation for the scribe. The 
text would be planned in detail, 
with spaces left for the work of 
the illustrator and illuminator. 
After the scribe had completed his 
text, the illuminator would apply 
the gold leaf which was then 
overdrawn by the illustrator. 
Finally, separate leaves were 
gathered and bound, and the 
cover fitted. 




The parchment is si retched on a wooden 
frame and scraped with a curved knife 




Once dried and cleaned, the 
parchment is trimmed to size 



The book is bound and the scribe prepares to 
make any necessary annotations to the text 



Teach ing from writ ten manuscripts 
wxtf a key aspect of monastic Ife 




Once the leaves of the manuscript 
are placed in order , t hey are 
stitched together 



The punched holes are joined by scored 
lines , between which the scribe would 
then write the text 



Small holes are punched through the 
parchment, probably to provide 
guidelines for spacing 



Insular and National scripts 

After the demise of the western 
Roman Empire in the fifth century, 
numerous hands developed in the 
kingdoms carved out of the remains 
of the Empire, Irish scripts, such as the 
Insular Majuscule (pp. 28-31), derived 
from Uncial and Half Uncial forms, 
are now known as “insular” scripts. 
Elsewhere in Europe, national scripts 
included the Visigothic in Spain and 
the Merovingian in France, 

The most important means of 
communication between different 
nations was the Christian Church, 
which kept the torch of literacy and 
learning alive, Irish monks formed 
many monastic centres in Scotland and 

J 

northern England, as well as in Luxeuil 
and Corbie in France, and Bobbio in 
Italy, Meanwhile, monks from Rome 
entered southern England and were 
responsible for the widespread 
conversion to Christianity there. 
Caroline and Early Gothic scripts 
The first empire in the West to 
emerge from the remains ol the 
Roman Empire was that of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne). By the ninth 
century, his Frankish Empire stretched 
from the Pyrenees to the Baltic, A 

J 

reformed hand devised by Alcuin of 
York became the established hand of 
the empire — it is now known as the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38-39 ), 
Outside the Frankish Empire, 
national hands persisted. In Italy, 
the Ben even tan script was one of the 
longest surviving post -Roman scripts, 
used from the mid -eighth century until 
1 300 (pp, 84-85). In England, the 
Insular and Anglo-Saxon Minuscules 
sufficed until the tenth century (pp. 
34- 35), when the Caroline Minuscule 
was introduced. Over time, the 
Caroline Minuscule became more 
compressed, anticipating the angular, 
uniform aspect of Gothic letters. This 
compressed script is known as Late 
Caroline or Early Gothic (pp. 46- 47). 
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Gothic scripts 

By the end of the 12 th century, a 
complex system of Gothic scripts 
had evolved throughout Europe. For 
simplicity, these are often divided 
into two groups: the high-quality 
(de luxe), formal hands used for 
both religious and secular book 
text, and the cursive hands used for 
documentary work and, from the late 
1 3th century, for vernacular book 
production. The two most important 
de luxe bookhands were the Textura 
Quad rata (pp. 50 5/) and its twin, 
the Prescisus (pp. 54-55). 

Bastard scripts 

Gothic cursive scripts are known as 
bastard scripts, and they remained 
in use until supplanted by the 
Copperplate in the 18th century 
(pp. 102 103), some 200 years after 
the demise of the formal Gothic 
bookhands. Bastard hands are 
difficult to categorize, differing from 
country to country, town to town, 
and trade to trade. However, general 
differences can easily be discerned 
between English (pp. 66 67), French 
(pp 70 7/ ), and German (pp 74 75) 
models. It w as in bastard text script 
that minuscules and capitals of the 
same hand first appeared together 
with the Gothic Capitals used to 
begin new sentences and denote 
proper nouns (pp. 38 59), 

Humanist Minuscule 
This manuscript page from a translation 
of Plinv's . Vc i 1 1 lit tl l ti$ tory s h ow s bea u ti fu 1 ly 
penned Humanist Minuscule letters. The 
handwritten Renaissance script was used as a 
model for type by 15th-century Venetian 
printers. It quickly replaced the Gothic models 
favoured by Johann Gutenberg, the German 
inventor of printing with movable type. 



/ Gothic Textura scripts 

Textura Prescisus is characterized / This detail from the 1 3th-cenmry Windmill Psalter 

by the *m off' feet of certain / shows Gothic Textura Prescisus script (pp, 54-55). 

knew, such us this r from / Both the Prescisus and its twin script the Quadrata 

the Windmill Psalter f were reserved for prestige religious hook work. 
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Gothic bastard scripts 
Tli is page is from a Book of Hours 
produced in France after the introduction 
of printing. Ownership of a handwritten 
hook at this time was an indication of 
high social status. The elegant script is 
a late Batarde hand known as Lcttre 
Bo it rtf 1 1 igfwt 1 1 te (jip . 70-71), which 
contains a mixture of cursive and 
Textura elements. 

The Bdtorde letter I often has 
u distinctive forward Icon, os 
does the long form of s 

Modern calligraphy 
This three-dimensional work, which 
measures 24 by 35 by 5 centimetres (9'A 
by 14 by 2 inches), was created in 1993 
by Denis Brown. Entitled Phoenix, the 
page of Insular letters - reminiscent of the 
great manuscripts of Kells and Lindisfarne 
(pp. 28-3 1) - has been penetrated by 
electric wires as a metaphor of the 
phoenix creating new life from the old. 




Italian and Humanist scripts 
In Italy, the formal Gothic scripts 
never really secured a footing. Italian 
letterforms of this period generally 
known by the name of Rotunda 
(pp, 84- 85) were rounder, with a 
much more open aspect than their 
Gothic contemporaries. 

By 1400, a revised version of the 
Caroline Minuscule script known as 
the Humanist Minuscule had become 
the established writing hand of the 
Renaissance (pp. 90 91). Eventually, 
its adaption for type made it the 
pre-eminent letterform in Europe, 
and its use continues to the present 
day. A variant of the Humanist 
Minuscule that also remains in use 
is the Italic (pp. 94 95). Devised as 
a manuscript hand in 1420, it w as 
adapted for type by 1500. 

Post- Renaissance scripts 
The final script of significance 
is the Copperplate (pp. 102 103), 

As the name suggests, this was 
originally a hand engraved or etched 
on sheets of copper. Typified by 
delicately joined loops and exotic 
proportions, this cursive letter could 
he engraved with far greater ease than 
it could be drawn. However, in its 
simpler handwritten form, the 
Copperplate did have the advantage 
of being very fast to pen and, bv the 
1 9th century, it was the standard 
script of business and education. 
Modern calligraphy 
A modern calligraphy revival began 
at the beginning of the 20th century 
with the pioneering work of Edward 
Johnston in England (pp. 42 43) and 
Rudolf von Larisch and Rudolf Koch 
in Germany (pp. 74—75). Since the 
1950s, interest in calligraphy has 
proliferated in many cultures, both 
those with and without Latin -based 
alphabets. During the last 20 years, 
as calligraphers have explored and 
redefined letterforms, calligraphy has 
become an art form in its own right. 
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Getting Started 

T he art of calligraphy begins with the tools 
and materials, and these should be selected 
with great care. Often, a struggle to achieve 
a good result is an indication that the chosen 
surface or writing tool is unsuitable. Owing to 
a widespread revival of interest in calligraphy, 
there is now an enormous range ol pens, paper, 
and other equipment available. Here, basic 
information is given on the types of surfaces 
and writing implements you can use, and also 
on how to make the two traditional types of 
pen - the reed pen and the quill. 



The reed pen 

The reed pen and the quill (opposite) have been used since antiquity. Although 
both have now been superseded by other writing implements, the reed pen 
remains an ideal tool for expressive calligraphy. It is usually made from a 
hollow-stemmed garden cane (Phragmitis communis), but some calligrapher 
use a synthetic material, such as plastic tubing, instead. A sharp craft knife 
is required to make a reed pen - always take the greatest care when using it. 




1, Cut a length of cane about 18 
centimetres (7 inches) long. Use a 
strong craft knife to make a cut about 
4 centimetres (lVi inches) long to 
reveal the hollow centre of the cane. 




3, Return to the underside of the pen 
and carve shoulders between the two 
cuts. Make a square or oblique cut 
across the top of the nib as desired (see 
“Straight” and “slanted" pens, opposite). 




2, On the reverse side of the cane, 
directly underneath the first cut, 
make a shorter cut to create the flat 
top of the pen nib. Next, remove 
any pith from the core of the cane. 




4, Finally, make a longitudinal cut 
about 1 .5 centimetres ( ]/ > inch) long 
through the centre of the nib — this 
will make the flow of ink easy. The 
reed pen is now ready to use. 




Surfaces 
For practice 
and try ing out 
initial ideas, a 
lightweight designer's 
layout paper is ideal. For 
more formal work, good- quality 
paper is important - preferably a 
smooth, close-grained and acid- 
free type. Vellum, made from 
calfskin or goatskin, is the finest material 
for writing, with parchment a close second. 



,1 selection of hand made 
and machine-made papers 



Writing implements 

In addition to the reed pen and quill, there is a huge range of 
writing implements from which the calligrapher can choose. 
Fibre- tipped pens are ideal for try ing out ideas, while, for 
flexibility' and economy, detachable nibs are an excellent 
option. The use of a fountain pen guarantees a constant supply 
of ink, although a spring-loaded dip pen is more 
convenient for changing ink 
colon re easily . A b road-edged 
brush is essential for constructing 
Imperial 

A standard 
pen holder can 
fit a variety 
of detachable 
nibs (opposite j 



Capitals (pp. 
110-119). 



A fibre- tipped 
pen i* idea! for 
preliminary work 



The calligraphic 
fountain pen is 
one of the most 
convenient tools 






Use a small 
pointed 
sable brush 
jor dram ng 
built-up 
letters 

Spring-loaded 
dip pens are 
ideal for large- 1 
scale work 
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Using a whetstone 
To sharpen a steel nib, hold the pen 
at 45° to the whetstone and stroke 
the top side along the stone. 



Detachable nibs 



Pointed Copperplate 
steel nib . 



Speedhafl 
oblique-cut nib . 



Mitchell 
square-cut nib . 



Detachable reservoir 
f or Mitchell mh 



\ Parchment is made from 
sheepskin, and is tougher 
and more fibrous than vellum 

A broad-edged ' "'™ J 
synthetic or 



sable brush is 
essential for 
Imperial 
Capitals 



pen far 

expressive 

calligraphy 



r A long, broad - 
edged sable or 
synthetic brush 
is usedjor 
large-scale 
Imperial 




i The quill 
is the most 



traditional 
of tools 



The quill 

Although the quill is probably the finest of all writing tools, it is not as 
convenient as other implements and requires more practice in handling. 
Being of a softer material than a steel nib or a reed pen, it requires gentler 
pressure than you would expect, bnt the subtlety of line that it produces 
is far superior to that of other pens. Turkey , goose, or swan feathers are 
the most useful, and duck or crow may also be used for formal work. 




1 . Cut the shaft of the feather to a 
length of about 20 centimetres 
(7% inches) and carefully strip the 
barbs from it using a scalpel or 
sharp craft knife. 



2. Holding the shaft firmly, make a 
long, sweeping cut on the underside 
of the quill. Carefully make a second 
cut to shape the shoulders and pare 
the edges to form the tip. 




3, Make a short longitudinal cut 
through the centre of the nib to ease 
the flow of ink. Remove the pith 
from the centre of the pen and any 
remaining material on the outside. 



4. Place the tip of the quill on a 
cutting surface and carefully cut across 
the shaft to create the nib edge. Make 
a square cut for a “slanted” pen and an 
oblique cut fora “straight” pen (6dme), 



“Straight” and “slanted” pens 

Throughout this book, there are references to “straight" and “slanted" 
pens. This can cause confusion, as the meaning of these terms appears to 
be contradictory. The “straight” pen is held horizontally, producing thick 
stems and thin horizontal strokes. The “slanted” pen is held at an angle of 
about 30 Q , creating horizontal and vertical strokes of similar weight. 




I “straight” pen has <jn oblique -cut nib , A “slanted" pen has a square nib f cm 

cut at tin angle of about 70° to the at right angles to rta shaft it is idea! 

shaft it is ideal for seripts such as jot sen pis such as the Caroline 

the Half Uncial fpp, 40 — 41 ) Minuscule fpp. 40—41 ) 
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Rustic Capitals 

I F THE CALLIGRAPHER of today is sometimes 
confused by the rich variety of scripts available, 
both modern and historical, then the opposite 
must have been true for the scribe of the early 
Roman period, who had only three basic hands* 
The first was the magnificent Imperial Capital 
the most complex of all scripts, used in stone- 
cut form on the great monuments of state (pp. 
108—109 ), Secondly, for everyday needs, there 
was the cursive script — the quickly executed 
hand used by everyone writing in the Latin 
language* Thirdly, there was the Rustic Capital, 
an elegant alternative to the Imperial Capital 
and popular with both signwritcr and scribe* 

From the first to the fifth century, 
the Rustic Capital was used for de luxe 
manuscripts, particularly works by 
Virgil. After the fifth century, it lost 
favour as a manuscript hand, although 
its use for titles continued for centuries 
afterwards. As far as is known, the 
script was not used for Christian 
literature, and the conversion of 
Rome to Christianity in a.d* 313, 
with its attendant use of the Uncial 
(pp, 24 — 25 ), may be one reason for the 
demise of the Rustic as a bookhand. 

Rustic Capitals also served as stone- 
cut letters, often used in conjunction 
with Imperial Capitals on the less 
prestigious monuments. 



The nib i voufd have been 
held at a near vertical for 

the upright strokes __ 



Vergil ius 
Romanos, 
Ecloga II 
This magnificent and 
rare example of a 
Virgil manuscript in 
Rustic Capitals dates 
from the second half 
of the fifth century. 

The words are 
separated by a pundits 
(m id -point)* instead 
of the scrip turn continue* 
(continuous script) 
typical of this period. 




■ . ' IGE.IA 

roT t e.u vo.\ .svwco.v: don 

OtLlCl AI-DOAU N IN I COM 
' A \ IVAll \ : .\D : X > A 5 V 
ADM DVM'VE N 1 £ 5 .VU 5 l-t 



II 1 A A\i VAl M At AO CVtV ! I 
■ M A 1 OR.! 50.V K A D V Nl-ALlj 



The hierarchy of scripts 
Rustic Capitals were used for titles 
until the late 1 2th century as part of 
a so-called “hierarchy of scripts'". 
Rustics were used for chapter 
openings. Uncials for the first lines, 
followed in this example by a fine 
Caroline Minuscule text (pp. 38-39). 

✓ 



1 M C 1 r 1 T L 1.6 IK I £ MM VS- 

S XNcnssr cwx cnA.7p?ep^eNiTeNTTsEiSTOTUxq urehn j 

| nofen tnlucxm expurr-^ithn ■ CcfohLxhortm Ugermum mmuenctum 
\no uoinchoxrurpcortho ■ reru rmxm en fecundt Ubn necvurxfinemrefpicir 
f<lxmcfutxtupepurfuepcper0nx. euAn^vh/ixe-. f u erxdtn fdLiKr&nf'uzxm \b: 
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Rustic Capitals 




The interlinear gbss hat been 
written in a modern Italic 
hand (pp. 94 95^ 

Peter Halliday 
This modem version of Virgil’s Eclogue VI f 
written in black ink on cream paper, was penned 
by Peter Halliday in 1983. Note the contrast he 
achieves between the broad horizontal and 
diagonal strokes and the thin verticals. 




_ The pen or brush is 
held tit an angle of 
40° for the broad 
diagonal stroke 



Rustic Capital R 
The execution of 
the letter R begins 
with a twist of the 
pen at the head 
of the stem. 



1 he feet of the letter t urn slightly downwards 
before finishing with an upward flick 



. The portrait illustration shows Virgil 
sitting beside a lectern, n iih a capsa 
for storing scrolls to his left 



Calligraphic flourishes 
occur on the F, X s and L 



Writing materials 

The fact that we have evidence of the 
Rustic Capital in both manuscript and 
signwritten form shows that two 
different writing implements were 
used. The script would have been 
written with equal fluency with either 
a reed pen — or after the fourth 
century, a quill — or a brush. The 
brush used would have been a broad - 
edged, flexible sable, held at a near- 
upright angle to create the thin stems 
and broad horizontal strokes* 

A simple ductus 

The basic difference between the 
Imperial and the Rustic lies in the 
complexity of the stroke weight. 

The strokes of the Imperial are even, 
with no sharp contrasts in weight. 
This effect requires numerous changes 
in tool angle (pp. 1 10- 1 /9). The 
ductus of the Rustic is simpler to 
pen, with a pronounced difference 
in stroke weight between the 
thick and thin strokes. 




mmtmvs 



'T'lJlUf j-TrUfiV !. |r '- urUJhr 









i? tfiffitv 



mxmwm 



PASJOPM ftfe-waGR 



if 



Jdrtivij 

‘"Wll 






Papyrus leaf 
Papyrus was the principal 
writing surface for over 3,000 
years until the late Roman 
period. It was made by 
pounding together 
two stnps of 
papyrus leaf laid 
at right angles 
to each other. 



Detail from Vergjlius 
Roman us, Eclgga H 



DA* 
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Rustic Capitals 



T HE DUCTUS OF the Rustic Capital is different from the other 
hands shown in this book in that the pen angle can be as steep 
as 85° to the horizontal for the thin vertical strokes. This angle 
is relaxed to nearer 45° for the foot serifs and diagonal strokes. 
Therefore , from the top of the stem to the beginning of the foot, 
the pen must twist as much as 40°, and this transition is the key to 
well executed Rustic Capitals. With its serif, thin stem, and broad 
foot, the L (below) typifies many Rustic letters. The letter height is 
generally between four and six pen widths, but can reach seven. 




1 . Using a square-cut pen nib, 
begin the serif of the letter L by 
pushing downwards with the broad 
edge of the nib. The pen angle 
should be about 65° for this stroke. 




2, Pull the pen downwards to the 
right, while twisting the nib from 65° 
to almost vertical at the line of the 
stem. Without lifting the pen, begin 
drawing the fine stroke of the stem. 








3. At about half way to the baseline, 
anticipate the foot serif by gradually 
turning the pen to about 50°. This 
will create the distinctive Rustic 
thickening of the stem base. 




4, Lift the pen, turn it to 45°, and add 
the foot serif in one firm, downward 
diagonal sweep. The foot is a major 
element in the script for it leads the 
eye forward to the next letter. 




This, broad stveeping 
curve is draum in one 
smooth stroke with a 
pen angle of 45-50° 



Diagonal sweep 

It is the repetition of the 
downward sweeping 
strokes, combined 
with the near- diagonal 
strokes of the feet, 
that gives the Rustic 
Capital its characteristic 
rhythm. These strong 
strokes provide a 
counterpoint to the 
fine vertical stems. 







The second 
stroke of the 
tall F rises 
above the 
headline 
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Square Capitals 

AS A LATE FOURTH-CENTURY Roman hand without 

precedent or descendents, the stately Square Capital 
(' Capitalis Quadrat a) falls awkwardly into the evolutionary 
pattern of’ Roman scripts. Because very few examples survive 
from this period, the duration of its use and the development 
of its style are subject to conjecture. The script remains, 
however, one of great dignity, its grace owing largely to the 
openness of the letterforms and the clear letter separation. 




Small serifs t ire 
drawn nil Jj the 
corner of the pen nib 



Square Capital M 
The broad downward 
strokes of the M typify 
the Square Capital letter. 



It is OFTEN BELIEVED that the Square 
Capital originated as an attempt to 
interpret the brush -drawn Roman 
Imperial Capital ( pp . 108-109 ) in 
pen -drawn form. However, the thick 
downstrokes and hairline horizontal 
strokes of the Square Capital point to 
the use of a horizontally held pen, in 
contrast to the angle of 30° required 
to produce the visually balanced 
vertical and horizontal strokes of the 
Imperial Capita h This suggests that 
the Square Capital may have been 
derived from another source. 
Contemporary influences 
It is perhaps more likely that scribes 
writing in Square Capitals looked for 
inspiration to contemporary carved 
lettering, rather than to the brush- 
created capitals of their predecessors. 
One such example is the fourth - 
century plaque in the Church of San 
Sebastiano, Rome (right), in which 
stroke angle and letter proportion 
coincide with the manuscript hand. 




Parchment w as stretched across a wooden frame and 
the residual jlesh removed with a circular knife 

PARC* IMENT MAKER 

In Rome, parchment was an established rival 
to papyrus by A, it 300 and was the principal 
surface for writing late Roman manuscripts, 
such as the Codex Vatkamts 3256 (opposite). 

It was invented in Pergamon, Asia Minor, 
in response to an Egyptian trade embargo in 
197-158 h.C. that cut off the supply of papyrus. 



San Sebastiano plaque 
The inscription on this plaque in the Church 
of San Sebastiano, Rome, dates from between 
the years 366 and 3H4. Notice the imaginative 
ligatures ot certain letters, such as J\-T f H-R , 

I s'- A* and T-E, and the way some letters 
have been inserted inside others. 



r\ l YijHlV 

VI N ('Tv I,fA'01)lT) L\ l l \K)NS l K A 7 iTtjRORl ACI UlS'll 
CARCTt I SI N1VV l L.M-SY QVHVRN OVYPOENAIT KARRS 
TESTAkV M F R AOiVE N TAPARA S£n E S O JVt N V SA D 1RET 
£TS SE NETRAN S itRE D 1 E S A OMEN T AN E G AN TV R 
MITTITVR1 N BA R ATI R VMS AN eVSEAWTOMNl A-SANSIS 
V VEN 1: R AQWE-3 N TV LE R ATM O KYIS' VET VENOAPOT STAS 
N O CTE SOPORJ FE RATVRJGA NT I N SO M N 1 A Mf: NTE M 
OSTENDiTEATBRAINSONTISQVYEM M BRATENERET 

p | ^ * m <‘W t i" r \ i t ktt a i in r r I IT* 

\ EXPRESS ITT 



t'K 



i 



M~m 1 — 



„ CSSSa 



,VSVE R nV Vl VEN RA I i. E SEPVTCi RVM ! 



1 V MV.X.l I.M Y t X f R. E \R 

l.MPROIV I.IOVAISSVR 
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Square Capitals 



m. . > i 

I Kj- \l i\'sl.vi\ \i ’ vs i>\ i am v l a iu:i\i\.vi i 
M i sr t u rti agc him j y> umiiivmii \\L i n a 
I v.\t f t AAI ,'vlOORMU A.1CA 1 M lAMM I NAStRRAI 
XA.Air/4lMIGVX’MSSGINT>l BAN 1 [ ISSfU I K£X\\\| 

1VMN A A IMVtMIU.\RUSl.\ BO AV Ut M WI C I I 

improiv f mvaissv rcinsin ai r> aigisi as 

l’ AI M ACE AIM I ASO.MORIAl ISVf Al E At IE RAW 
1 NS 1 1 1 \ I ICVM I AMCl AS Pf S.VKVXRl'A I ASAG A'» 

L>i I K'l ALN ISMV.M l IV U IVMnonOSANlUVXl 

mom urn mi xnsLAiH>AAi>i>nvsv imaIacv^.W 
i-m i AOiviGosiGNisoiiORAiRmxAKNiS 

gaai >vvs imi AivMSfc.i iissv i n a s rtftxsi i? 
t M'l'MOiai^ >1 IOIMI RCt SHI XHACYtlA 
is Ml IvLOhVAUlSimUSBOMlX \xiVA\vrN 

UVO l-'N I S IEI \i>SH W 1 S 1 E RRAM I X S K' 1 Aftt Ri • 
HSUSIIVIl A1U IMSAVISURVAISOTACI 
[ \LC.t TRIM I >V\*BRAS\'OI ISO VOS AVI RISIAlftR. 

It { VM ACS' V.MAl I liVIVSf AYS I RAS I'HI Aft I SAC I * 

«;t AXCYSSAOf AM | M I NSi tY ISSOLAYE Rf QV f R* 
l>K't N I "AM t lOVAf S I N I OYAISAGRIS 1 1 IYA A.MA 



Instead of the more cemman 
thickjirst stroke of the letter R, 
a hairline stroke has been used 



The tall L is often found in 
inscriptions and manuscripts 
from the late fourth century 



Detail from Codex Vaticanus 3256 
In this detail, it is dear that the script is written 
without word division and punctuation. On the fme 
upright strokes of A , N, M t R , and V\ the pen is 
turned from horizontal to vertical, which produces a 
strong contrast in stroke proportions. The triangular 
serifs that terminate the hairline strokes have been 
added with the corner of the pen mb. 



Codex Vaticanus 3256 
This manuscript of Virgil's Geuigkrs w T as 
written in Square Capitals in the late fourth 
century. Perhaps one reason why it has 
survived is that it was written on parchment 
instead of the more fragile papyrus. Because 
of the scarcity of examples of Square Capitals, 
it is difficult to assess the duration of the 
hand, and there is no evidence to suggest that 
it survived beyond the early fifth century. 



Surviving examples 
Only two known surviving examples 
of Square Capitals exist, compared 
to some 400 of the other late Roman 
bookhand, the Uncial (pp. 24—25). 
Both manuscripts are dc luxe texts 
of Virgil dating from the fourth 
century. One is the Codex Phticanus 
3256 (left), housed in the Vatican 
Library, the other a text from the 
monastery of St. Gall, Switzerland. 
From this scant evidence, it is clear 
that the Square Capital was the 
most shortlived of Roman scripts, 
and palaeographers are forced 
to conclude that in terms of 
the evolution of calligraphy the 
hand represents a blind alley. 
Time-consuming work 
One reason for the short life of the 
Square Capital is the time it would 
have taken scribes to write each 
letter. The multiple angle changes and 
difficult serif constructions require 
considerable patience (pp. 22-23). 
While such time-consuming labour 
may have been acceptable for titles, it 
would have been highly uneconomical 
for text, particularly in comparison 
with the more practical Uncial 
or the Rustic Capital (pp, 16—1 7), 



M AftOROMX'I AVICI . 

f NS I x A f rv A I G t S I AS 
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Square Capitals 

T he Square Capital is characterized by a combination of 
broad strokes - both straight and curved - delicate hairlines, 
and neat serifs. Of the dominant broad strokes, the diagonal is 
the most difficult to draw, involving a pen twist as great as 45°. 
The simpler vertical strokes are made with a single movement 
of the pen, held almost horizontally. Upright hairline strokes 
occur on the letters A, M, N, R, W, and X and can be made 
by skating the wet ink from the main stem stroke. 




Most Square 
Capitals are 
about four pen 
widths high 



Tlte comer 
of the nib 
is used for 
adding the 
serifs 



Basic elements 

The Square Capital letter is about four 
pen widths high, with the letters F and 
L drawn slightly higher than the rest. 
The script is best drawn with a reed 
pen or a square-cut steel nib. 



Complex letters 

The perfectly balanced 
letter N is one of the 
most complex letters in 
the hand. It consists of 
one broad diagonal, two 
hairline verticals and 
three serifs. A series of 
angle changes is required 
for its construction. 



1. Begin the N with a 
pen angle of about 45°, 
progressively turning 
the pen to the vertical 
as it reaches the baseline. 



2. Make a small 
horizontal stroke on the 
headline, then pull the 
wet ink downwards 
with the edge of the nib. 





3. Return to the 
headline and build 
up the serif under 
the horizontal stroke. 



4. Now draw the 
leading vertical stroke 
with the comer of the 
nib and add the serif. 



5. Still using the comer 
of the nib, add the serif 
at the head of the 
diagonal stroke. 




Use the comer of the nib 
to add the serifs of the A 




Use the comer of the nib 
to add the serif of the C 
2 




Drag the tail of the C 
with the comer of the nib 
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Square Capitals 






Use the comer of the nib 
to draw the serif of the K 



I The L t 
rising s/j 
^ the heatt 



The L ts a tall letter t 
rising slightly above 
the headline 



Twist the pen from 45 c to 
almost horizontal for the 
diagonal stroke of the K 

i 



Twist the pen slightly for 
the diagonal stroke of the M 



Use the comer of the nib 
5 to add the serifs of the M 





rt 



This letter U is a 
modem construction 



U 



Twist the pen from 90° to 4 5 Q 
for the diagonal stroke of the Y 





Twist the pen from 
45° to the vertical 
for the diagonal ^ 
stroke of the N 




Use the comer of the nib to 
draw the serifs of the N 




X 



P 




Y 



The Q £s made from the Q } with 
m additional stroke for the tail 



a 





T» Us< 

the 



Use the comer of 
nib for the 
serif of the R 




2 Slightly 
twist the 
pen for 
the tail 
of the Q 



The third and 
fourth strokes of 
4 the R can be 
combined 



S 



Use the comer of the nib to 
add the top serif of the S 



For the final 



i 




% 




^ stroke of the S, 



twist the pen 
anti-clockwise 
towards the 
main stroke 



Twist (he pen from 90° to 45° 

for the diagonal stroke of the W 5 6 

% 




The two diagonal hairlines of the 
W can extend below the baseline 




Use the comer 
of the nib to 
draw the serifs 
of the Y 



Use the 
comer of 






the nib for 
the serifs 
of the W 



Use the corner 
of the nib to 
draiv the serifs 
oftheYL 



Jr/ Use the comer 
of the nib to 
add the serif 
of the Y 



Z 





Use the comer 
of the nib to 
add the serifs 
5 of the Z 



VIRGIL 



The elegance of Square 
Capitals is assisted by 
generous inter- letter 
spacing and by interlinear 
spacing that equals the 
letter height 



GEORGICS 



Two lines of Square Capitals 
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Uncial & 

Artificial Uncial 

T he Roman Uncial script ( Littera Uncialis ) 
originated in the second or third century 
A.D., possibly in North Africa. Although its 
beginnings are subject to conjecture, there 
are noticeable similarities with the Greek 
Uncial — a* curved, functional script that had 
been used since the third ccnturv B.C. and 

J 

was the official hand of the Christian Church. 
By the second century, Christianity was 
increasing in influence throughout the 
Roman Empire, and it is likely that the early 
Christians consciously adapted the Greek 
Uncial to the Latin language as a script 
appropriate for their new religion. 



Artificial Uncial a 
Broad diagonal and vertical 
strokes, contrasted with 
delicate hairlines, typify 
Artificial Uncial letters. 




Hairline strokes should he 
drawn as finely as possible, 
using the left corner of the nib 



Paragraph openings are preceded 
by a larger letter in the margin . 



Uncial script 
This economical Uncial script 
was written in about 450. The 
pen is held at 30°, giving a 
well-mannered, flowing quality' 
to the text. The text is written 
as script ura continua (without 
spaces between words), which 
was common for this period. 



The Artificial Uncial form of a 
is drawn with the pen held 
near to the horizontal 
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UTSUpCUlUSlCCl UU1CSI •lIKlfjKX 
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The Uncial script was brought to 
southern England from Rome by the 
missionary St. Augustine in the year 
597. Its name, meaning “inch” or 
“inch-high letter”, is attributed to 
St. Jerome, a translator and compiler 
of the Vulgate (common) Bible. He 
possibly used it as a term of derision, 
in objection to the common practice 
of wasting parchment by using large 
letters for de luxe books. 

Origins of minuscules 
The beginnings of our modern lower- 
case letters can be discerned in the 
Uncial script. The letters J, h, and / 
rise above capital height while i,f> n, 
p, q, and r drop below the baseline. A 
further departure from the capital 
form is the absence of any elaborate 
serif constructions. This simplicity 
makes the Uncial, together with the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38 39) and 
the Foundational Hand (pp, 42-43), 
ideal for learning the basics of pen 
handling and calligraphy. 
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The revisions in the first line 
seem to have been made by 
a later, untutored hand 



_ The dedicatory verse from the Codex 
Amiatinus shows typically fine serifed 
Artificial Uncial letters 



Codex Amiatikus 
The Codex Amiatinus Bible 
was written in Weamiouth 
and Jarrow before 716. 
Initiated by Abbot Coeffid, 
this imposing book is the 
earliest known Bible in 
Latin and was produced 
for presentation to Pope 
Gregory' II. Although 
mistakes occur in the first, 
second, and fifth lines, the 
remaining script is a tour 
deforce of the Artificial 
Uncial. The finely drawn 
hairlines and delicate serifs 
are of a superior quality' to 
those in the Vespasian 
Psalter (opposite). 
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Tnr, Vespasian Psalter 
The Vespasian Psalter was written at St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury' t in the early eighth century. The 
interlinear gloss contains the earliest known copy of 
the Psalms in English, The opening D from Psalm 
26, showing the figures of David and Jonathan, is 
the earliest example of a historiated initial in 
Western manuscripts. The illuminated title is 
written in built-up Roman capitals. 



The interlinear gloss was 
added in the nmi/i century 



Detail from the Vespasian Psalter 
The serifs in this detail are slightly holder 
than those in the Codex Amiatinus 
(opposite), which indicates the use 
of a less sharply cut quill. 

| . J> X. V f ^ 1 * 



Artificial Uncial 

The Uncial hand was well established 
in Britain by the time the twin abbeys 
of Wear mouth and Jarrow were 
founded in 674 and 682 respectively. 
Soon, the monks of Wear mouth, 
Jarrow, and Southumbria (England 
south of the River Humber) were 
producing manuscripts of a quality 
equal to that anywhere else in Europe, 
Their work included the landmark 
Bible the Co dex A mi at in us (opposi te). 
However, the hand they were using 
was not the Uncial of St, Jerome, but 
a highly intricate and serifed version, 
with thin horizontal and thick vertical 
strokes, and serifs reminiscent of those 
on Square Capitals ( pp . 20—21). This 
extremely beautiful calligraphic hand 
is known variously as Artificial Uncial, 
Late Uncial, or Romanising Uncial 
of the Canterbury Style. 
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Roman SlLate Roman Scripts 



Uncial & Artificial Uncial 

T he Uncial is a practical writing hand and as such presents 
no difficulties to pen. The Artificial Uncial, however, is 
subject to considerable elaboration involving many pen twists 
and changes of angle. Both forms of the script are regarded as 
bilinear - w ritten between two horizontal lines — but they 
show the beginnings of a tendency that ultimately leads to the 
development of our lower-case letters: F , /, N, P y Q_, and R drop 
below the baseline, and D, H , and L rise above the headline. 




Uncial 

Basic differences 

The Uncial letter is 
written with a pen angle 
of 30°, Simpler in 
construction than the 
Artificial variety, it 
can be quickly and 



Artificial Uncial 



easily penned with a 
steel nib. The more 
complex Artificial 
Uncial letter is written 
with a pen angle of 10°, 
It can be penned with 
a steel nib or a quill. 



Pen twists 

In the Artificial Uncial, the 
characteristic pen twist that 
occurs on the serifs of letters 
C E, F, G, K L K and Tcan 
be executed simply and quickly. 



1 . Begin by drawing a 
horizontal hairline stroke, 
using the full length of the mb. 

2. On reaching the end of the 
stroke, gradually twist the pen anti- 
clockwise from the horizontal to 
near vertical and lift. The resultant 
serif is indented, with a small blob 
visible at the top right-hand corner. 







The serif can be left with the 
blob and indentation still visible 



3. The serif can be neatened 
by using the corner of the pen 
nib to draw a hairline stroke 
back up to the headline. This 
extension is then filled in with ink. 



a 

Uncial A 

B 

Uncial B 

c 

Uncial C 

e> 

Uncial D 

e 

Uncial E 



X pK 

Artificial Uncial A K Drau ’ the ha ' !, ' ne ,eo P 

with the corner of the nib 



B 

Artificial Uncial B 



2 




Ttie second and 
third strokes of 
the B can be 
combined 



C 

Artificial Uncial C 

O 

Artificial Uncial D 




Tor the second 
stroke of the C , 
nmt the nib anti- 
dockunse and drag 
the ink do upward i 



Pull out the tail of the C 
with the comer of the nib 




The Artificial Uncial 




For the serifs 
of the E h 
twist the nib 
anti -clockwise 
and drag the 
ink downwards 




Uncial F 
Uncial G 

b 

Uncial H 




Artificial Uncial F 




Artificial Uncial G 




Artificial Uncial H 



2 



f* 




To draw the serifs 
of the F„ tuns! the 
nib anti-clockwise 
and drag the ink 
domnvards 



Complete the 
curve and tail 
of the G in a 
single stroke 



Modern 
Uncial J 




Uncial I 



Modern Artificial 
Uncial J 

TJtc I and J are draufti 
in a single stroke 

Drag out the tail of 
the I and J with the 
corner of the nib 
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Uncial <£_ Artificial Uncial 



k k 

Uncial K Artificial Uncial K 




Uncial L 

Bi>th forms of M have a 
minuscule appearance 




On the third 
stroke, twist 
the nib to the 
horizontal 

Drag out the tail 
of the K with the 
comer of the nib 



At the end of the 
second stroke of 
the L, twist the 
nib anti-clockwise 
and drag the ink 
downwards 



cv cr> m 



Uncial M 



Artificial Uncial M 



s s 

Uncial S Artificial Uncial S 



2 




3 



To draw the serifs 
of the S, twist the 
nib anti-clockwise 
and drag the 
ink downwards 



T 

Uncial T 



T 

Artificial Uncial 




For the serif of 
the T, twist the 
nib anti-clockunse 
and drag the 
ink dowtiwards 



a 

Uncial U 



u 

Artificial Uncial 




N N 



On the first 
stroke of the 
N, twist 
the nib to 
the vertical 



Uncial N 



Artificial Uncial N 



Begin the first stroke of the 
N at 45° and twist to a 
near vertical angle 



O 0 (0 

Uncial O Artificial Uncial O 

The bowl of the Uncial P is more 
open than that of the Artificial fonn 

v p 

Uncial P Artificial 

Uncial P 

q q 

Uncial Q Artificial Uncial Q 



Alternative 
Artificial 
Uncial Q 




QO 



Drag the tail of the P to the 
left with the comer of the nib 



The second 
and third 
strokes of the 
Q may be 
drauni as a 
single stroke 

This alternative 
Artificial Uncial 
fonn of Q has 
the appearance 
of a capital letter 




R J* 

Uncial R 



Drag the tail 
to the right 
with the comer 
of the nib 



These forms qfV are 
modem constructions 

v v v/ 

Uncial V Artificial Uncial V 



These forms ofW are 
modem constmctions 


2 

F° r the serif of 


IP ID 

Uncial W Artificial Uncial W 


X 

Uncial X 


Jt.. 

Artificial 
Uncial X 


^e X, twist 
’ the nib anti- 

clockwise and 
3 /! drag the ink 

* downwards 

3 The Y is 


♦ 


4 


dotted 


r 

Uncial Y 


V 

Artificial 
Uncial Y 


2 * 


Uncial Z 

The simpler 
Uncial Z can 
be penned in 
a single stroke 


Z 

Artificial 
Uncial Z 


% 

Fonn both serifs of the Z by 
twisting the nib anti-clockunse and 
dragging the ink doumwards 
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Insular Majuscule 



Insular Majuscule 

T he Insular Majuscule (Insular Half Uncial) derives its 
name from its origins in the islands of Britain and Ireland. 
“Insular” is from the Latin for “island”, and “Majuscule” refers 
to the height of the letters, much larger and bolder than those 
of the complementary Insular Minuscule (pp. 34—35). 

As a prestige hand, the Insular Majuscule is characterized 
by letters drawn slowly and carefully, with many lifts of 
the pen (pp. 32-33). In early medieval Britain and Ireland, 
it was the favoured hand for sacred manuscripts written 
in Latin, including two of the most beautiful books ever 
produced, the Lindisfarne Gospels and the Book of Kells. 





Beatitudes page from the Book of Kells 
The border of this page from the Book of Kells combines 
the eight initial h and incorporates both zoom orphic and 
anthropomorphic decoration. The horizontal stroke over “ spu " 
in the first line denotes an abbreviation of “spiritu” (“breath of 
Cod"). The horizontal stroke is a device used by scribes for oft- 
repeated words. Also typical is the letter n in the 1 3th line, which 
has been extravagantly extended in order to fill space. The use of 
red dots to outline initials and ornament text is more sensitive and 
restrained here than in the Lindisfarne Gospels (pp. 30-3 if). 






Careful study of the thinner 
ink on the f gives clues to 
the construction oj Insular 
Majuscule letters 



The Gospel of St. Mark 

The Insular Majuscule is without capitals as they are used in 
the modern sense. Chapter openings, such as this detail from 
the Gospel of St. Mark in the Book of Kells, commenced 
with a line of display capitals, a Versal (pp. 58-59 ), or a 
combination of both. Venues would open with a larger 
character, which was often decorated or filled with colour. 



If ever there was a golden 
age of calligraphy, it was the 
beginning of the eighth century, 
when Northumbria was one 
of the most flourishing centres 
of art anti scholarship in western 
Europe. Interaction between 
scriptoriums of the twin Augustinian 
monasteries Jarrow and Wearmouth 
(see the Codex Amiatinus , p. 24) 
and that at Celtic Lindisfarne (see 
the Lindisfarne Gospels, pp. 30-31) 
led to the production of some of the 
greatest achievements of medieval art. 
The Book of Kells 
The Book of Kells was written at 
some time in the second half of the 
eighth century and the earlv years ol 
the ninth century, probably by Irish- 
Northumhrian monks. Its place of 
origin is shrouded in uncertainty and 
the first record we have of its existence 
is an account of its theft in 1 006 from 
the monastery of Kells in Ireland. 

J 

The four illuminated Gospel texts 
in the Book of Kells were written 
by at least three scribes in insular 
versions of Uncial (pp. 24—25) and 
Half Uncial (pp. 38—39 ) letters. These 
would have derived from characters 
originally introduced into Ireland 
from the ancient region of Gaul by 
St. Patrick and his missionaries. 
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Insular Sc National Scripts 




Tara brooch 

This intricately decorated brooch 
was found in Ireland in 1 850 not 
far from ancient Tara. The date 
of its construction is unknown, 
although striking design 
similarities with some decorated 
initials in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
suggest an early medieval date. 



These curvilinear patterns are 
very similar to those in the 
lindisfarne Gospels fright) 



Detail from the Chi-Rhg page 
The interlaced birds and curvilinear 
patterns in this detail arc almost 
identical to decoration on the Tara 
brooch. This style ofzoomorphic 
interlacing is of Germanic origin. 




Chi-Rho PAGE 
These ornate display capitals on the Chi-Rho 
page of the Lindisfarne Gospels make this one 
of the most impressive leaves in the book. A 
variety of influences are evident, including 
Greek, Roman, Half Uncial, and runic. 
Eadfrith ’$ use of the capitals is highly creative. 
There arc three different forms of the letter A on 
this page: two on the second line, and a third, 
OC form on the bottom line (pp. 32—33). 



The Lindisfarne Gospels 
The richly illuminated Lindisfarne 
Gospels date from the end of the 
seventh century, when the scribes 
of the Northumbrian monasteries 
were entering their most productive 
phase. The Gospels were written 
in Latin by a single scribe, Eadfrith, 
who became Bishop of Lindisfarne in 
698. An interlinear gloss, providing 
a translation of the text into English, 
was added in the tenth century. 

J 

The Durham Gospels 
In addition to the Gospels from 
Lindisfarne and Kells, there are a 
number of other books and fragments 
from this period that reveal well- 
executed Insular Majuscules. Among 
the most outstanding are the Durham 
Gospels, which are contemporaneous 
with those of Lindisfarne and 
may even have been written 
in the Lindisfarne scriptorium. 

The elegant, well-balanced hand is 
markedly similar to Eadfrith *s. Other 
examples include the Echternach 
Gospels and the Book of Durrow. 
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Insuiar Majuscule 
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Manuscript decoration 
The scholar Giraldus Cambrensis, 
writing in 1 185, remarked: “...you 
mav say this was the work of an 

j j 

angel, not of man... the more 1 
study, the more 1 am lost in fresh 
amazement.” He was describing, 
in all probability, the decoration 
of the Book of Kells (pp. 28 29). 
This, along with the illustrations 
in the Lindisfarne Gospels and other 
works from the early medieval 
period, represents the highest 
achievement of Western manuscript 
decoration. From the carpet 
pages (pages without text and tilled 
entirely with intricate designs) to the 
decorated initials and display capitals, 
and from the shields, trumpets, 
spirals, and knots to the labyrinthine 
interlaces that dissolve into fanciful 
animal forms, the craftsmanship 
has remained unsurpassed. Today, 
we view the work with the same 
wonderment as Cambrensis, often 
requiring a magnifying glass to study 
the fine detail. 



In this Insular Majuscule rexr, the distinctive 
wedge serifs have been executed with 
a horizontal flick of the pen 



St. Jerome’s preface 
This beautifully decorated page from the 
Lindisfarne Gospels shows the preface to 
the text of St. Jerome. The abundant use 
of red dots around the initial letters is a 
common design feature of the book. 

As well as outlining the letters, the dots 
provide a background of delicate colour. 
One folio in the Lindisfarne Gospels is 
decorated with over 10,000 such dots. 
The rubricated letters at the top of 
the page indicate the end of one 
text and the beginning of another. 



The interlinear gloss, 
written in an Anglo- 
Saxon minuscule 
(pp. H V5>, is the 
earliest surviving 
translation into 
Anglo-Saxon of 
the Four Gospels 



In this work by Denis Brown, 
the medieval Insular Majuscule letters 
have been recreated in a modern context 



Denis Brown 

This calligraphic piece, entitled Cultural Decomposition , 
was created by the Irish calligrapher Denis Brown in 
1993. At 1.2 by 1.6 metres (47% by 63 inches), it is a 
work of great scale and power. The medieval artistry of 
the Insular Majuscule letters are seen to be systematically 
corroded by the symbols of modernity, the electric cables. 
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Insular National Scripts 



Insular Majuscule 

T he Insular Majuscule is among the most prestigious of 
scripts. Most letters in this hand are built up from a series 
of composite strokes and involve multiple pen lifts. Ascenders 
and descenders are minimal. The script tends to be bold, with 
a letter height of between three and five pen widths* Clear 
spaces should be allowed both within and between letters, and 
interlinear space is generally equal to about two minim heights, 



2 




Oc form of a 



The o cfonti of 3. is often used 



X 

Uncial form of a 




The second stroke of 
the a finishes with 
a skated hairline 




Pen angle and wedge serifs 

Insular Majuscule letters are written 
with an oblique-cut nib, with the pen 
angle between the horizontal and 1 5°. 
The distinctive wedge serif, such as 



that on the is made by drawing a 
short downward stroke at about 45° 
into the main stem. This can be 
preceded or followed by a hairline 
stroke along the top of the wedge. 







Horizontal darts 

To create the darts that appear on 
letters d, g, t, and z t use the back of the 
pen nib. Begin by drawing a diagonal 
stroke to the right, followed by a short 



downward stroke, then pull the pen 
to the right to make a long horizontal 
stroke. Letters j* and t have a second 
dart; create this by twisting the pen 
downwards to an angle of about I5 q . 




The comer of the nib cm he 
used to draw the short dart 



Alternative dart 

An alternative technique to 
that described above is to use 
the comer of the pen nib to 
define the dart before filling 
in the outline with ink. 



5 The stem of Ml M^\, 

the b should ! f 2 ■ Wj 

curve to the left ^ ^ 



Balance the top of 
the stem aw 
the bond of the b 



C C^C 





Alternative d 




The second 
stroke of the 
c is a separate, 
pushed slfoh 





J he hairline 
of the e can he 
extended to tht 
right and finished 
with a dent 





Complete the 
second stroke of the f jrj 
a single movement 

Draw the am 
of the f W 
on the stem 




Draw the two 
horizontal darts 
of the g with she 
back of the mh 
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Insular Majuscule 







h 

l ) 



F i 



I TTjt dwi 

^ tfcmf strokes 

, F Ht tjjf the h can 

Jfj be combined 




2 Utl 



t 



Skate the tail of the j 




The arc of the 
3 k can he made in 
two separate strokes 



L 

m 








The second and third 
strokes can be combined 




After drawing the serif the m can 
be completed without lifting the pen 



n rn 



Either of these fmj 
forms of n can be used 
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Alternative n 



w 




O 



Tie cross stroke if the n can be 
extended to the right to fill 
space at the end of a line 

Tite o is - ^ 

composed of 
two single l ^ 

opposing strokes 




c 




r 


1 


m 

i 


1 


1 




After drawing 
the serif, the 
p can be 
completed in 
a single stroke 



q 

R 

3 

c; 

u 

ui 

q 



.3 





Tie serif at the 
top of the q is 
a variation of 
the wedge serif 



1 



R_ 





2 4 



G 



Tie final stroke 
of the t is pushed 



w 



I 



The v takes 
the form of a 
modem u 









EE- 






Swivel the nib upside down 
for the long horizontal stroke 




Draw the third 
stroke of the z until 
the edge of the nib 
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Ixsuiar &_ \ iTio\M Scripts 



Insular Minuscule 

ALONGSIDE EACH OF THE MAJOR prestige formal hands, 
il there has usually developed a functional complementary 
hand for use in everyday transactions and for writing non- 
sacred manuscripts. In the case of the Insular Majuscule, the 
complementary script is the Insular Minuscule, which dates 
from the late fifth or early sixth century. Its use continued 
in England until after the Norman Conquest of 1066, and in 
Ireland it has survived for Gaelic use into the 20th century, 
making it one of the most enduring of all Latin scripts. 



Pointed minuscule p 
The name derives from 
the characteristic long 
sweep of the descenders. 
This is in contrast to the 
squarer descenders of 
the set minuscule. 



r The descends r 
tapers to 
a point 



The Insular Minuscule was 
brought to the British mainland 
from Ireland l>v St, Columba and 
was taught at the monasteries of Iona 
and Lindisfarnc. As with the Insular 
Majuscule, the script was then 
disseminated on the Continent by 
missionary Irish monks. The term 
“insular’ is applied by palaeographers 
to indicate a shared culture between 
Ireland and Britain, free from 
C onti ne nta 1 i nfluence . 

A n g lo - Sa x on h a n d 
After the Council of Whitby in 664, 
the influence of the Celtic Church 
weakened in England, Scotland, and 
Wales and a more distinctive Anglo- 
Saxon hand began to emerge. Its 
quality is classed in four grades: 
hybrid, which contains half- uncial 
elements and the oc form of a; set, 
a carefully executed, formal hand; 
cursive, the basic, functional 
hand; and eurrens, the quickly 
penned, informal hand. Bv the early 
ninth century, the most favoured hand 
in southern Britain was the pointed 
cursive minuscule, and it is this that 
we use as our model (pp. 36 37), 



Lindisfarne 

The Priory of Lindisfarne was founded in 1083, 
on the site of the earlier Anglo-Saxon monastery. 





AUABoLve SALoeoowiSif^ ticmttmjwmc 
nrttlunv^uuLneuum c,ihuf Luunemy lrnlfxr, 
/ ucnptiyu'Ucpjimy Utpuyuliy bonpfm tmUopu 



Is Pro 1 7 . :r hi \ Sa la a taxis 
In Pro verb id Sahmnmis, a work 
by the great Anglo-Saxon 
historian Bede, was written in 
an Insular Minuscule script that had been 
perfected in W earmou th-j arrow by 750, 

Merc ian prayer-book 
This page of set minuscule from a Mercian 
prayer-book was written in the early ninth 
century , possibly in Worcester, Britain. 
Compare the relatively restrained decoration 
of the initial letter with that of Bede’s 
llistoria Ecclesiastics (opposite), which 
features spirals, frets, and knot interlaces. 



h 





4 x\t> 



f}oi stipple and colour arc 
often used to decorate the 
first letter of a terse 



^ oi\.u- 

pmmis ottipci^ 

pnwituty ^umrrvxi’ry 

Si sc#' 

I.E7 S; InDimMiaefqjTiMnTntU]" dlmrtar^ 

Tv ecauDine v>n> omiMpjTctfbtfr 

jicqvem DCynvecotv qtii qveunre? coeluny 
LVxrivnany mane (xotrvrna c\mr tneis ss? 
qm-r 1 n omnibus or oi rmia ^ s t in &nc, 

cmrirurttr mtbt omnia Insecure 

'jx%‘pttu meet uxqne cnnvmvt qua# pvi v : 
aeovouliy lutiCrrcttaf 1 rneae tteq? 1ft hano 
at&my rionum li^pv cry IrrUCh J 
Irmistr Inqvespi Inauznut Inmcro olpCvTu- 
ueiUhy nolUhs puny mycuhpj; Irfpu nej 
bconpofte Deimqttcny cerntnisp 

prmlrun aeuhmmx Cm ptmrr or 
qtti (tA- tv ini tf> a? 




Detail from a 

Merc j an i » k aykk-book 



, The cross stroke of t is frequently 
used to fink letters 



pcCtyvem 
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The central stroke of the large e forms 
the leading stroke of i he f ollowing p 







Insular Minuscule 





tte. 



|<y oftje©’ .fe^Ni cftn ^ 



|pr£L s^rrt^PitSn c?L>xiqitth>ffM 
[o-r m: yj 

^pce^fid 

" T£>fiiT7fl?^f pvY^a^ffll -T'C'lC- InS^ J 
<xm Wpl aqfttfdi 
/ c3 ' v^tmT rteWDFjpnirilOT '| 

'' ]Ltbti|-dttrt4.|witm j. 

Hm xncccrjbitr ■. 



This whimsical decoration, 1 

with ieuers transforming into ' 

animals, is less forma! than that 
used for capitals in the hindisfarne 
Gospels (pp. 30 31) 



I he decoration around the 
initial b resembles that found 
in metalwork on a hoard in 
Trewhidd Is. Corn wall 



- 



7U UfCltlT^ 1 p«OW 



trrdrtii 



Ttf Jrp.*t50 fTTj'irtT 









•Grim* prtiswtijm frtiij' 
^(XjjpnKtnxft'; cc^rtrr cmrutTS erqtK _ 

o^oTutffi p^c WftinjsronK^ 

j jJrrfJi p&Sjzp mccTU a^?pwdei?0 |j 
jr^Ttfnanirm 

Tficcf^uiTjTiJtimt ejirmm^-qpnv''. 
shkk lrrepnctrm 
* .jonittn-ctcdf • %>■ ;; 5^; 

^pT^orardocp \n^dxpk<xbC' * 

v) jpIiiiLV pr-EnpItt|- cqfik'pl 

■.JWj^ ‘ r ^ ^ T "=stlTiT n^’er'nc: >u 



The boxed capital tetters 
demonstrate runic influences 



The short s is used both 
medially and terminally 



1 1 IS TOR I A IdCCUSIA STICA 
In Bede’s Historic! Ecclesiastics 
Gent is Arigiomm, written \n 
southern England in about 820, 
the descenders are made in a 
single stroke and terminated 
by an upward flick. The pen 
is lifted between each stroke. 



flp P^rm m bT p’nwf 

V]rtl:ra mbcili^n Mr=^ human dfa^n ^ 

"■“ffam on <'p)j ton*™ 

^am tnlfclrqBrTn T[wJ*t$]?ii 

ss\i ^ jrwp tyijpn 

Ji^p *npn* |^i iri*^ jimlp ^pgtTOPTms 

jffpr^ujfK U>Tm pitpin ftipcfitw gpm* |Ypr^n * 
yipjua.Lin uWgrtrii^ 

[nTTOW ipiiln ■ ^rfipkatn- ^uiw -pi^nn yappi^ ■ pa] 
tHtHt? lasu- 



crurt^ 1 



qttcc 
ptecccr.-hcctftrocn 

Detail from the Historia Ecclusiastica 
Note the two different forms of r that occur at the end 
of the first an d second words of this detail. The use of 
the upright form of the letter d in the second Ime is a 
departure from the Uncial form (pp. 24-25). 



ID SJU MADOLAI> 

ff pr|Tt> hqiP HjtillUC p^v imij-s tfpji 

jf^LM jjrtra’pfro* upjtp pttexw-^|ra^ 
IP.h'hfl lu tTf n;qj^Dn: jpptTQt rrt.'^l^tTIJTlTIl ^ 

fwTint? illtlnbp fntjh? pjst|rti jnf&sn 
pimwm kftf$ £*4ni^ huiJlJpidrtP' 

L 7 cn $* |rf|i hjp.il 

ptfri ^71 ■inn pits KBinsau s^ia^i mv^nRjp 
vitu pt»l ^iet« triple ^dipm irpjpu *]tl 
<^T tap rtfif pftim p^phpjnihHii jpl 



Exeter Book 

Written during the second half of the 
tenth century in a fine Anglo-Saxon 
square minuscule, the Exeter Book 
is an anthology of vernacular poetry. 



Carolingian influences 
By the tenth century, the Insular 

j j ' 

Minuscule was undergoing changes, 
first becoming angular and upright 
and then, under the influence ol the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp. 3$ 59), 
becoming more rounded. By the 
1 ! th century, the script had entered 
its final phase of change, with the 
letters gaining a squarer aspect. 
Changes of pen angle 
Throughout the development of 
the early Insular Minuscule, it was the 
changes of pen angle that allowed the 
scribes to express their calligraphic 
virtuosity. This element of play seems 
progressively to have diminished 
as the hand became squarer. 

To the modern eye, the long, spiky 
descenders of the pointed cursive 
minuscule are made all the more 
dominant by their appearance on 
letters r and s (pp. 36 37). The 
other minim characters are rounded 
and compressed, which gives a more 
flowing texture to the page than any 



of the later Insular Minuscules. 



Compare this form of a with the ac form 
used in the Historia Ecclcsiastita 



an cjy eaxtry 



.1 decora ti ve sweep on the 
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Insular <£l National Scripts 



Insular Minuscule 



C ALLIGRAPHERS MAY WELL find the ductus of the Insular 
Minuscule one of the most satisfying to accomplish. In the 
Anglo-Saxon pointed minuscule shown here, the characteristic 
pointed aspect — most noticeable on the descenders - is created 
by progressively turning the pen to a steeper angle as the stroke 
is drawn. The pen begins at the headline at an angle of about 
40° and on reaching the bottom of the descender has turned 
to a near vertical. The minim height is about five or six nib widths. 




1, Using the edge of 
a square-cut nib, begin 
at the headline with 
a short downward 
diagonal stroke. 




2. Return to the 
headline and begin 
the downward stroke 
with the pen at an 
angle of about 40°. 




3. Continue to pull 
the pen downwards, 
gradually turning 
the nib in an anti- 
clockwise direction. 





4. At the baseline, the 
pen angle should be 
about 65 ° T reaching 
75° at the tip of the 
descender. 



5. Once the descender 
has tapered to a point, 
begin retracing the 
stroke before separating 
at the baseline. 



6. On reaching the 
headline, the pen should 
be at its original angle. 
Now proceed with the 
next part of the letter. 



The a lt pom ted 
at the top 








The ascender of the f could 
rise above the headline 




The crossbar of the 
f should be on the 
baseline 




The bowl of the 
g could be more 
open than this 



The letter j 
rs a modem 
construction 
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Insular Minuscule 



L 1 


ll 1 


Ic 


2 4 




W 

V 

0 





Traditional 



< 



^ I The stem of the 1 can 
he completely upright 




2 

V. 








L 




The o can be 
draum udth one 
stroke or tufo 



<4 





L 



This modem form of 
r is more recognizable 
than the historically 
correct form 




Long j 



The modem 
s is often preferred 



z 







u ' 



a 




V 






Create the letter w fry 
com birring the u and v 



to _% 






iff 1 2 >4m * 





% 



r 



6c 




Use either one 
or two strokes 
to draw the z 




/ 




The tall e was commonly ligatured with 
f t g, i, m, n, p t r f $, t, u, x, y, and z 



ec 





E-t ligature 
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Caroline &_Early Gothic Scripts 



Caroline Minuscule 

At first sight, the differences between the Caroline Minuscule 
i\(Carolingian Minuscule) and the late Half Uncial scripts 
(see Vatican Basilicanus, below ) are not clear. The main distinction 
between the two is in the pen used to write them, the Hall 
Uncial using a “straight” pen and the Caroline a “slanted” pen 
(pp. 40-41). In fact, the Caroline Minuscule was developed 
in the eighth century as a reformed version of the Half Uncial. 

It survived in this form until the 1 1 th century, before evolving 
into the Early Gothic (pp. 46—47) and Rotunda (pp. 84—85). 



The ascender is equal 
in height to the minim 




Caroline 
Minuscule h 
The Caroline 
Minuscule is 
written with a 
square-cut nib, 
with the pen 
held at 30° 

{pp, 40-41 1 



The minims adhere strictly 
to the headline and 
baseline, creating neat, 
legible lines of text 



By the late eighth century, 
Charlemagne (Charles the Great, 

King of the Franks), had created 
a Frankish Empire that stretched 
from the Baltic to northern Italy. 

Inspired by the glories of antiquity, 
Charlemagne instigated a great 
cultural revival. The prominent 
scholar Alcuin of York was made 
Abbot of St. Martins in Tours, France, 
where he established a scriptorium 
and Court School. It was here that the 
existing Half Uncial was reformed 
to create the Caroline Minuscule. 

A dominant script 
Characterized by its clarity and 
uniformity, the Caroline Minuscule 
gradually became the dominant 
script in Europe. It arrived late in 
England, but was adopted in the 
tenth century for Latin texts, such 
as the Ramsey Psalter (pp. 42—43). 

Over 400 years later, it was 
rediscovered by Renaissance scribes 
and, in turn, adapted by Nicholas 
Jenson and other type designers 
in Venice for their early 
printing types (pp. 90-91). 

Vatican Basilicanus 
The Half Uncial is usually defined by its capital 
form of N and by the oblique- cut nib used to 
write it (p. 40 ) . Although lacking in subtlety, this 
early example, probably from the late fifth century, 
shows clear and unambiguous letterforms. Note 
how vertical the script is compared to the slanted 
Caroline of the Grandval Bible {opposite}. 



>irex i 









pot* 









il uer-o par rt l >rr edorequ o m od ocemf o ralqrer 
hoeoiwevotw UtbiTt>Tflev<’T-uclo i iewtmco rf orvt lj 
fn^dtTpacTremiHjiiioCPecljr* yacetMwytl|oVitd>i-rct^ 
N bn £*rwoC*bTr r tM e< r deror j u o d«*V ) • or l u r cor*po 
ral)xretMH eomci m SMV'diui w i-rar e-wOTrut'aeiMex) 
Ji e^cdb flzjMt-thrcrr uermrazrem«c!urntNeodrerr 
NOKcw»rfepJ»i7Mfitri«Meni * aurpet^ualumrctcem 
^ t'-m * tterMu e rroruvectryora 
UfecuNdumre plewrr udi we-ma Ne+j t * d u trimtod 

ipie t jcler-icimpfH'watrtarraremdTtHdrnMci 

camterfc ♦ Me-nuediueirf u m cuir di rfrr‘e*4 ra Lj rjuid* 

. iwd <><H uod COI^fO r^J lyr et dnciu vretl H vyo 



1 



ex mi i cl ci tndm balnrac corforatjrer i diffti i eeuw 

l * t 1 . fintdh, kJr 



ITM — - * [ \ I it 

mw vrctrimr ylt-w irticlt w e* rjundhumci-Ka 




reer'ti vtf* nuid«w«t NKimtlecej>nonuindocrn 
r} 1 i t M (iCnw* nutfdrnihictdpsr'f u H ctwi 1 n i "ctx O ih, 
Guinea felt am* cr-ectrur ■* n* j l ^Ntrudodiuiwitci 
^tfniHh c fb e, * r o®tT or ^'l| r * r ’ remiirdutcrn 
eriami nbootk fiwftaUl 'pi- ■ l m fuael Li-rcor- 

be* I iitru i ■t*-pLe 1 + J ttrue!iNe*n diut 

r 1 uduMt-oKteitumpiumAdw 

4 ■ ^(Wdlr ftHiit'N drop«i& l H 
ret t ftpt* w xjam -pu r^a m n revert o ft* re inimycrer 
gq, J,n-d im miSpawt e»»mud od mw tran rear 

fa C> pci Lper - 1 fiecri wz>u l <* mr h ec re pci rabiljrei r 
d urn t»ec* fteppjri t u rxt tfrf rNtrudiNe 

C0f^flr<fi|CJ | lftNU^iti8Mt 4tt , ^rfjirun |^r\ id In 
VraM Vi’d *fCM !|«t< <t wr eti xiEp f-or eYrdiumir-t 

, ^ r b ttinc ancuij h rrytie i -C ' ei’rurc orpo ncilfTtH 




I 
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Caroline Minuscule 




Frankish Empire 
The extent of Charlemagne^ Frankish 
Empire in the early ninth century is marked 
in red on this map of modem Europe. As 
the empire expanded north of the Alps, 
Latin and Greek learning was carried with it. 



These modern Caroline letters 
have been trrifffin in gouache 
on a background of watercolour 



Capital letters , loosely derived from Uncial 
and Roiridn models t have been created to 
harmonize with the minuscule hand 



aotre ttueicneMt 



*xhR£e u^niTETkees. 

etju pturmrs 

prom tkecfr7\y-\\4i f t&f(oor'ofrn ist~ 

Between diAins 

In mominjsui), wbicJi slowly hums 
Mi e vaIUj/ 

^rU&Mrrce trees cliAn^to^j nisttr m nsfm»m 

which irtayAwl>jI^;And then Jtfispk: . 
In 1 r^iiLlwAlkapm 

J'viy frets artjone;' rn i Ics pAfrtrv 

to pwcttt^Apo^j 



Sheila Waters 
Composed in 1990 
by the English-bom 
calligrapher Sheila 
Waters, this work 
is part of a triptych 
entitled Cloud 
Conceptions from 
Above. The text is 
arranged asymmetrically 
in a stretched, modem 
version of Caroline 
Minuscule. The even 
height and straightness 
of the lines allow 
subtle colour changes 
to be made to the 
letters without 
the overall design 
becoming too busy. 



Incipit ll ber 

EXO D VS 




.xecsuf^T Gtff-i. 
]s T omiNX 
pLioRU 



i stcaTnsL 
eju iiNorces 
s i s ctjm tih 
A e^ypTu 
CumixcoB 
st^jcuLt 
ccicnOomj 



bus suis 
IJMTROl e 
au^) r 



|L <i ten- firm con - Lent - luefx. i fi fAcLvrr 2^vkii ton- 
er" km ixtn m Tvnez~nep'r/>-\_tirn <^\.d C~c^-(e~r~' 

0 r~&mncrf*: \m mitet&or-urn cju,verx^-neT~ 
fxcilt nsrd efern t . fcpru.x^i n cj a i n cj a <r 

1 o A . tn^-^pttCTVvzr' Cjttomor-ruo £“rr 

umti crUr ^rxm tmur omtircj^co^^A^toneYtiA-. 






A square-cut nib 

The major difference between 
the Half Uncial and the Caroline 
Minuscule is the cut of the pen nib. 
The earlier hand is written with an 
oblique-cut nib, which produces 
an upright letter with contrasting 
thick and thin strokes. The Caroline 
is written with a square -cut nib, 
which produces letters with strokes 
of even proportions (pp. 40^41). 
Textural colour 
When viewed as a page of text* 
the textural colour of the Caroline 
Minuscule is quite distinct from that 
of the Half Uncial, While the Half 
Uncial letters have a static aspect, the 
Caroline letters have a slight forward 
thrust, an element most noticeable on 
the ascenders and descenders. Minims 
adhere sharply to the headlines and 
baselines, which emphasizes the 
script s ordered and logical aspect. 



The square-cut pert nib gives the Caroline 
Minuscule letters a slight forward thrust 



The Grandval Bible 

There is a subtle forward thrust to these exemplary 
Caroline Minuscule letters. They are written 
between four imaginary lines: the minims 
adhere to the central two lines, the ascenders 
reach the top line, and the descenders reach 
the bottom line. The ascenders and descenders 
are exactly the same height as the minims. 
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Caroline Sl Early Gothic Scripts 



Caroline Minuscule 

T he Caroline Minuscule is one of the easiest hands for a 
calligrapher to master* As a reformed script, its original 
function was to communicate legibly (pp< 38-39). The letters are 
without embellishments, the word spaces clear, and the ligatures 
minimal* Although closely related to the Half Uncial, from which it 
derives (below), the Caroline is always written with a “slanted” pen 
whereas the Half Uncial is usually written with a “straight” pen. 






A forward slant of about 
10° is characteristic of the 
Caroline Minuscule letter 



Tlie pen angle for the 
hand is about 35° 



Basic elements 

The minim height of 
the Caroline Minuscule 
is between three and 
five pen widths, with 
a further two or three 
for the ascenders and 
descenders. The serifs 
on the ascenders of b t 
d , k» k , and / have a 
dubbed appearance. 
Other letters, such as j, 
m , and n, have slightly 
wedge-shaped serifs. 



Caroline Minuscule 



Half Uncial 




The Caroline 
Minuscule a is 
a tuw-storey, 
open letter 




The Caroline 
n takes a 
recognizably 
lower-case form 



Cfc: 

M 



TTiij; ocfomt of a 
is characteristic of 
the Half Uncial 



The Half Uncial 
hand retains the 
Uncial capital n 




The Caroline 
Minuscule is written 
with a “slanted" pen 
(square-cut mb) 



The Half Uncial 
is written with a 
“Straight " pen 
(oblique-cut nib) 






The third 
stroke of the 
d could be a 
continuation 
of the second 




The sweep of 
the third stroke 
of the e could 
Continue upwards 
to join the bowl 









Vie bowl of 
the g should 
be left open 



Finish the h ivith 
this inward sweep 
or with a foot (see 
alternative n, opposite,) 
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Caroline Minuscule 




Use one continuous stroke for the 





tv ! 


second and third legs of the m 

E rm- 




n 
or i 


^ * Finish the 

i with an inward sweep 
i foot (see alternative n, 
below right) 


J 


n ' 


% r 


m ) Finish the n 

r */ with an inward 


sweep or afoot 
(see alternative 
n, below right,) 


_J 


0 i 


L.C 


!>■ 




V l V 



W EOT' 

x xx 



D 1 


t £ 


Vy p cdw/J 

^r/ fee f/rawvi m 

Jr * fu>o iErofees, 

with the second 
Stroke continuing 
to the stem 






f r 

2 

• - — 


C 


H 


uc 


j The stem of 
ml theq could be 
m j a continuation 
■ j j of the second 
1 / stroke 


r 


~ 1 


c r 









? n 



This alternative 
foot Jot h, m* 
and n can be 
used instead 
of the sweep 
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Caroline Sl Early Gothic Scripts 



Foundational Hand 

N O BOOK ON THE mechanics of calligraphy is complete 
without a reference to Edward Johnston’s Foundational 
Hand and its simplicity and integrity. Historically, it belongs 
to the early 20th century. However, the basis for the script is 
a manuscript dating from the year 966, the Ramsey Psalter. 
Believed to have been produced by scribes at Winchester, 
the Ramsev Psalter was written in a hand now known as 

J 

the English Caroline Minuscule, an Anglicized version 
of Frankish Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38 — 39 ). 



Foundational p 
With the pen held at 
30° , the weight of 
each Foundational 
letter appears to be 
evenly distributed 
between horizontal 
and vertical strokes. 




The strokes tire drawn 
with a broad-edged 
“slanted” pen 



By the end oe the 1 9th century, 
under the influence of the Arts and 
Crafts movement in England, a whole 
new philosophy was emerging among 
artists and craftsmen. The basis of 
this philosophy was that the honest 
construction of an artefact was 
achieved only by the correct 
interaction of tool and material. 
Medical student Edward Johnston 
readily endorsed this idea and began, 
in 1897, to experiment in writing 
letters with a broad-edged pen. In 
1 899, his work came to the attention 
of W.R. Lethaby, Principal of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts in 
London, who invited him to teach 
classes in Calligraphy and Illumination, 
In 1901 , Johnston also began lecturing 
at the Royal College of Art, London, 

: 

fn this detail, the “lumped” serif on the I has 

been completed after the stem has been drawn 



The Ramsey Psalter 
The Caroline Minuscule of the Ramsey Psalter 
was one of the hands on which Johnston's 
calligraphic work was based. In Writing and 
Illuminating and Lettering, he stated, “it has all the 
qualities of good writing in a marked degree, and 
1 consider it, taken all round, the most perfect 
and satisfactory penmanship which I have seen'\ 



D lyi-ire dne die ifto : 

fine- pcccun nof cufbodirc • 

<~£> iferere nri dnernifcrerenn • 
p iar mifmccndutUAdrie- 

fup nof quern AcJmodum 
fpenuumuf mce- .. . 

I net dne fperaui.nonconfun 
d Ar inAekfemum • .. 

I * * * i 

T&NUS Tuum. fu i £U) LUJJC ■ 

i I J cnodiacr omx open dn i dno " 

J?' J J Luidarecv'fupcr cxtIxtut" 

cum mfeuLi , .. 

* * • * m * 

B cn anq^li dm dnot>cdi dno * ... 

B fhaqairomfquACfupoclof 

tunc dno;t> ornf uirxiizefdnidno 
B cn IblcVLunA dno / 
bencdiCHr ftdLicqdi dno * 

B cfrornifimb er&rofdrfo : 



Foundational Ha nd 





X ALL-LETTER, TiAND LrW f™i At 

V*n^r fhiirnuiiy tekgfdfrm [tw f.tunp< by wjyiisg St JirtiiliOU sf p&N [t-f tfi£ in ftott [+, J nulrtj- Ijpr). 



P^tf. d> — ■” SLANTED-PEfJ ” SMALL-LETTERS, < ■< ^nr^i "/wk ^ ^ jW. •■/ eutu to, 14, 

]. Fut*d*thmxUia*;t ; :in excellent fofnul hand for MS, work and to develop into later form (lief. W. & L. culio, VII l- 
lk pp. 305-3)0], 

II, I talk Hand 1 * rapid and practical hand for modem MSS, (Ref, W r & L, «>Uo. XXI. & pj>, 311-3)5), 

III. Rm ah SmuILLater Haml - suitable for the most formal modern MSS. (Ref. W, Ik E.,enllo. XX. & pp, 3ro h ptr), 
11, and. 111, may be taken as MS, models for practical adaptation ioflriniix£ i paiuti»& otrviitg, dec,: cf. IMs. 10, 1 1> Hi >6. 



S“T Ifj. 2, Sir Jimi r,rw fr i«i, W„ (Vi,, ihrt, fmiiiiir, It.C.l 



€t luce scribunus 
vobis utgaudeatis, 
&<£iudium wstrum 
sir plenum. 

fct four esc 1 imumaimLaiaim — 
iiiufivthiusabaiifaitiuiiK&uiucs 
wbfe : Quoiiiiiin Dais Iilycst. 

& rnifbmf m at iimusiuir ullur. 



Worksheet 

In 1909, in collaboration with the artist Eric Gill, 
Johnston produced a senes of student worksheets 
on which he described the Foundational Hand as 
“excellent for formal MS work and to develop into 
later forms”. On the sheets, he modified the Ramsey 
Psalter script by making it lighter and more upright, 
and he included his characteristic “sharp- headed” serifs. 



Care ful consideration of text we, later 
weight, and spacing is demonstrated in 
this mature work by Johnston 



abc: 



c 



Study sheet 

The main text of this study sheet from 1919 is written 
in Johnston s own fully developed Foundational Hand 
The ascenders are more ordered and shorter than 
those demonstrated on the earlier worksheet (above). 
Johnston's mastery of Italics (pp. 9 4— 95) is also clear. 




Edward Johnston 

Through his calligraphy, design, writing, and 
teaching, Edward Johnston became one of the 
the most influential pensmen of the early 20th 
century. He is pictured here using his favourite 
writing instrument, the quill. 



u Slanted ” pen letters 
Johnston was encouraged in his work 
by Sidney Cockerel], the former 
secretary to William Morris, who 
introduced him to the Ramsey Psalter, 
It was then that he wrote to a friend: 
“And so the idea came to make 
living letters with a formal pen” In his 
great instructional work Writing and 
Illuminating and Lettering, published 
in 1906, he explained his preference 
for “slanted” pen letters, such as 
those in the Ramsey Psalter, over 
the Half Uncial letters written with 
a “straight” pen (pp. 38 39). Drawn 
with a broad-edged pen held at 30°, 
the “slanted” letters had the greater 
strength and legibility, and the text 
they produced was of an even weight. 
“Sharp-headed” serifs 
The most marked difference between 
Johnston s letters and those of the 
Caroline Minuscule is the serif on 
ascenders. Regarding the “pushed” 
pen strokes used for “lumped” serifs 
as forced, Johnston advocated the 
use of “sharp-headed” serifs made 
from “pulled” pen strokes. 
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1 



Foundational Hand 

A LMOST AS IMPORTANT in calligraphy as the letterforms is the 
l manner in which the words are laid out on the page and 
the textural effect that they achieve. With its regularity of ductus, 
in which arches, curves, widths of letters, and internal spaces all 
relate, the Foundational Hand demonstrates a perfect evenness of 
texture (see Inter- letter spacing, below). The pen angle is about 30°, 
increasing to about 45° for diagonal strokes. Minim height is four or 
five nib widths, with a further three for ascenders and descenders. 




The key letter 

As this composite character of d , e, 
h, and ^ shows, the a is the key letter 
of the hand. Take time and care to 
compose its two curved strokes. It is 



use fill to explore the construction 
of Foundational letters by drawing 
them with two pencils taped 
together. The pencil points relate 
to the comers of a pen nib. 



Internal spaces 

The elegant oval 
of space within the 
letter o provides the 
model to which all 
other spaces in the 
hand should ideally 
conform. 



Inter-letter spacing 

The spaces between letters should be as 
consistent as possible. Many scribes train 
their eyes to study inter-letter spacing as 
keenly as the letterforms themselves. 



RUHR* 
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Foundational Hand 




To complete the letter, putt the 
stroke along the baseline (3) 



m 

To draw the serif of the 
m, see letter 1 





U To draw the 
serif of the n p 
see tetter 1 




Pull the second stroke of 
the t along the baseline 




W ^ M 













3 



y 

z 




This alternative g may prove 
easier for beginners to pen 
than the traditional form 




Alternative g 
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Early Gothic 



T he early gothic script (Proto- Gothic, Late Caroline) 
was used widely in most of western Europe from the 
late 1 1 th century to the mid- 1 3th century, a period that fell 
between the end of the Caroline era and the beginning of the 
Gothic. In retrospect, the script can be seen as transitional 
between the Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38—39) and the Gothic 
Textura hands (pp. 50—5 7), for it contains characteristics of 
each, including the rounded bows of the Caroline and the 
split ascenders of the Quadrata. 



_ The flick at the head of the stem 
can either be drawn as an initial 
stroke or added on completion 



The Early Gothic script 
evolved directly from the Caroline 
Minuscule, It was more compressed 
and oval than its predecessor and 
greater attention was paid to such 
details as serifs and the feet of minims 
Its development was possibly the 
simple result of scribes altering their 
pen nibs from square-cut to oblique- 
cut, This produces more angular 
letters and gives an upright aspect 
lo a page of text. The difference 
between letters written with a 
square- cut nib and those written 
with an oblique-cut nib can be seen 
when comparing the Winchester 
Bible with the Grandval Bible (p. 39). 
The Winchester Bible 
The Winchester Bible is one ol 
the most outstanding books of the 
Early Gothic period. Commissioned 
by Henry of Blois, the Bishop of 
Winchester, Britain, it dates from 
about 1150. Written with a “straight” 
pen held at an angle close to the 
horizontal, the script features short, 
neat ascenders and descenders. These 
create more interlinear space than 
longer ascenders and descenders 
would, and so aid the reading of 
the line. Many of the Lombardic 
Capitals in the Winchester Bible, 
used both as display capitals and as 
capitals within the text, arc among 
the finest of their kind (pp. 62-63). 




The Winchester Bible 
The illuminated initials in the Winchester 
Bible represent a high point in medieval 
artistry and are the work of six different 
illuminators. This initial letter P from 
the Book of Kings shows Elijah being 
consulted by the messengers of Ahaziah. 




_ The how is quite 
compressed, giving 
it oral aspect 



Early Gothic b 
This Early Gothic 
letter is written with 
the pen at an angle 
of about 40°. 



These rubricated capitals 
reflect the use of Rustic 
Capitals for titles, (see The 
hierarchy of scr ipts , p. 16 ) 



If 



The initial illuminated P 
is extended tojill the 
length of the column of text 



St. Ambrose , 
De Mister i is l 
This page is from a 
theological tract 
probably penned at 
Rochester Priory, 
Britain, in 1 130* The 
Early Gothic hand 
used is in complete 
contrast to that of the 
Winchester Bible 
(above). Although the 
nib is square, the pen 
is held at an angle 
close to 40° , which 
results in a strong 
headline, reinforced 
by a sturdy baseline. 



lire tpif fitra mxi AA^ositAU* JIahhi 
sis Afufom&wft s>r 

UtEs* — — 

c mcttiltW ctmdutmm tirtnontnv 
1 kibuinraf 1 cum nd panwtdvtttt - 
1 Kuwait 1 pi 

Jhnfttifermjn .iTudortrai 

f mtuxck titfif uxr 

F airptn ■ 4c dutmrC waarttS : <yiu? 

remnuta pet* Eipnfmtitn* a tm* trfimt rc 
nctxnf- q u$ rkoctvr. Hetic demffc 

nif chaw rcmpttf .icbwitec - <wqs tpfd m time 

a fAcnttncmoruTTi ydctx vjium Antffbdpnfrtum fiptEnflcrmil tnft 

manditn twttdum intarctfr puxfcdifle ponuJ qtuttzt sdt drift eftttna 
vctmir- Ocmde qdWpttunuW mdmf Ur* myfWttiiTi ink 

dertr: yum fi&int ftrmc altqtirf ptycunTfftr . Apcrrae tqttur tttiref ■ 
ocfotxm utut etem* tlUco itcUtS ntunctx frcrtm’ittrnH’um 
capTO ■ qdtwbii cum Apaornf cddnnmtf mftfkm 

dmwtruf- qjUaa ■ qd<ft Achipmre - Tiruttrcwruf Ttmtfqtfffq* 4tJ qctm 
qd xntxn^^mtx' axyueftaw- quid wfpndatr mwmwfl* daWer- 
B « mfftermm cdckuutr xpe tnawngw ftcmTaprmrf otim rmrcu 
amitxr d; imt&tm-Sd tlU oi xmepz* qua trntmm ctrtaUtr cf«rda ■ 

] n nr o* wftrft fcw wetf apertter ; ttt 4&mu qntAtaeruf tfe ( 

tnttitn dcn&ktr* hmtmrn non dc«W foft Ikc ixfUam linrr t frrvfcbp*. 
tn^reflirf & tx^citcmnotnf ftannum - Kqwy quid ' 

quid ' {vOttittcufti dictate dt'epmbiifartf * 

Tnnndo ^ temme « aettoluptatdjttf oWir not ewa- fton tutu 
ttailo momtotw mliEtr? dlic Umnmi - 

ra&ftt {Atttttactm* uichfkfmtrmu ftLWifbtcfli iWttfidiittttY 

®rpontm ftqutud- fsd ttw n tftt flqv a 

fare fanpmm ift ■ quu^kn,ir44^tef CujWiutrr fom 

-MVSEVNn* ‘ 



4* 

S3. V /./*./, a 



ltW>- vk. ^ 



MVSEVM i 
BKITAN 
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Early Gothic 




This Venal letter I departs from 
Gothic conventions in the extreme 
informality of in decoration 






The pen is held at a shallower an file 
than in the St, Ambrose, De 
MisU’riis I manuser/pf (opposite,), 
resulting in less legible lines of text 



IKCIPITAXL: 



ffocn doqim urm~texm&tn?hc 
mum trutta rib hbnmonc petifttfii 
inr Iftmifq; parttf huicc modemtn 
Imnc neq, tnmtf difcttCCuml pondas 
dcpr mute- nccp rurfus empor max 
rtf menu txlinqinnryAAitfxeqitip - 
> pc auf fetttetmf cttmi aUeqprvqz, 
c oncepaone iiurr gtmttdf' itrqGfc 
ca5 ad ioLun veticrc hyfborta ntttr^ 
'cavil tiounci p fua incur uitn pucc : 
II onnuLlfuew rm ewenomb; peep 
nf inicmutiinritv fi qutf eas Ihlm 
lutf pencanredefidaimairc’qiube 
mt inuenidr-ted hoc Tibi etz X'quod 
fbirT locutuxtr abfcondac; Lf nde bc~ 
tic quoq: tiamnonc hifhxuca per 
fignthcanont dtautrToUenf ucob 
mrgaf poputcaf umdeCtstamigdar 
Unaf rScfxphxamT' sparer decor- 
ncautv eafldecmcafq: cozactbufm 
Inf quo fvpolum ftiemtw candor 
^ppantic; IILl u qu$ Integra emtf 
itmdtnp tna.fi ferivnr' axq: tribune 
tnodu’ coloz cffedhufc’ uarmfVhi 
fobdinirj. Pofurrq: eaf mcanahb^ 



Paper maker 
The earliest European 
paper was made from 
rags of cotton or linen, 
which were chopped, 
soaked, and laid on a 
sieve before being 
pressed and dried. In 
Britain, relatively fine 
paper was available by 
the 12th century. 



Moral! a in Job 

The Mora! i a in job volumes were completed 
in 1111 by scribes and illuminators at Citeaux, 
France, one year before St. Bernard arrived 
and imposed the hard discipline for which die 
Cistercian order became known. The humour 
and vibrant colour in the illustration of this page 
from the manuscript are in sharp contrast to the 
work produced in the austere times that followed. 

These letters arc less compressed than 

is typical for Early Gothic script 




Development of Early Gothic 
The Early Gothic script originated 
in the areas that were subject to 
Norman and Angevin influence 
mainly England and France before 
spreading to northern Germany, 
Scandinavia, Spain, Sicily, and part of 
Italy. As a result of English influence, 
more attention was paid to the feet 
of the minims, which were formally 
applied, as opposed to the upward 
flick favoured on the Continent. 

As the script developed, minims 
generally became more compressed. 
The demise of the hand 
The hand is perhaps best regarded 
as the mid-point of the pendulum 
swing between the Caroline 
Minuscule, with its dearly defined 
letterforms, and the Gothic Textura 
hands, in which the overall textural 
effect is of the greatest importance. 
Although influenced by the Caroline, 
scribes quickly realized that if they 
increased the compression of letters, 
they could alter the textural colour 
of the page. This reached its extreme 
form in the Gothic Textura hands, 
which quickly grew in popularity 
and displaced the Early Gothic. 
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Early Gothic 

E arly Gothic script is written with a “straight” pen and 
has an upright, compressed aspect. The wedge serifs on 
the headline of the minim characters help create a strong 
horizontal stress to die text. The minim height varies between 
approximately four and six pen widths, and ascenders and 
descenders frequently equal the minim height. Because of the 
great variation in pen angle - between 1 0° and 40° — various 
types of serifs are included in the hand* The most distinctive of 
all is the split serif on the ascenders of letters fc, cf, h r k , and /♦ 




Split serifs 

Create the split ascender with a pen angle of 40°, 
drawing the left serif and main stem first, then 
adding the thinner right serif (/l). Alternatively, 
extend the thin serif into the stem (tf). 



“Filled ’ 1 serifs 

A third method involves 
“filling” the split serif (CL 
The pen is held at a constant 
30° for the whole letter. 



D 



E 









The feet on the 
Straight strokes of 
the minims terminate 
uHth an upward 
turn of the pen 



-X 

0 ° 

L 



Early Gothic 
letters should be 
written with an 
oblique-cut nib 



Flat-headed and wedge serifs 

A fourth serif variation is the flat-headed ty pe (D) t 
created by overlapping two strokes, with a pen angle 
of about 10°. A fifth serif type is the wedge serif {£), 
which appears on the letters i, m, n, r, and as well 
as the modern letters j, v, and w. This can be drawn 
in one or two strokes, with a pen angle of about 40°. 








aL* 




Omit the crossbar 
of the f to create a 
long form of s 



1 / 



2 



$ 







$ 



Alternatively, 
the g could bt 
completed in 
three strokes 




3 The h could 
alternatively have 
a serifed foot 
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Early Gothic 






c 



The first stroke of the 
t could extend above 
the headline 




z 



u t ct 




i 

<■ 



\ 




The v is a modem 
construction 




1 4 

2 



N 




The w is a modem 
construction 





Z 




S-t ligature 






C-f ligature 



*Y2 



Tl\€ x has a 
distinctive tail 




The second and 
third strokes of the 
x can be combined 







This ligature between 
the long s and the 
f t is a distinctive 
feature of the hand 
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Textura Quadrata 

B Y THE BEGINNING of the 1 3th century, the Early Gothic 
script had evolved into a non -cursive, angular hand known as 
the Textura Quadrata (Black Letter, Old English). The name 
indicates the woven appearance of the lines of text, “Textura” 
meaning “an even effect in weaving”. The script represented 
a revolutionary change in calligraphy — after centuries ol 
emphasis on clear letter recognition, individual letters were 
suddenly subservient to overall textural effect. 

J 



Textura Quadrata v 
The script’s most distinctive feature is the 
diamond-shaped terminals of the minim strokes. 



With its dense , angular strokes and 
diamond-shaped heads and feet, the 
Quadrata letter is to many people a 
graphic embodiment of the Middle 
Ages. In northern Europe, it was used 
into the 16th century for high-grade 
liturgical manuscripts, second only in 
prestige to its twin script die Prescisus 
(pp. 54—55). The Quadrata s decline 
as a de luxe bookhand may have 
been partly due to its large size; the 
demand for smaller, hand-held books 
meant that more modestly sized 
scripts such as the Sehwabacher 
(pp. 74—75) and Humanist Minuscule 
(pp. 90-91 ) were more suitable. 

However, the Quadrata did survive 
into the 20th century in the form of 
cut letters, stained glass letters, and 
titles on deeds, as well as being 
much favoured in Europe by 
sign writers, shop owners, and 
designers of newspaper mastheads. 



The outlines of Versals and illustrations were 
drawn m the spaces provided by the scribe: here , 
they have been outlined in metalpoint, w f it/i the 
gold and colour still la he applied 

The Metz Pontifical 
This beautifully crafted page from an early 
14th-century French manuscript shows Textura 
Quadrata at its finest. The even, textured effect of 
the page is created by the scribe's meticulous 
regulation of spacing and minim height. The 
scribe may have used an oblique-cut nib, which 
would have made the production of fine hairlines 
particularly easy fop. Id— IS). Note the rubricated 
capitals S and I, preceded by the capital P. The 
stroke through the stem of the P denotes the 
contraction of **par’\ “per**, or “por". 




f \ 



D glonam One tut nomtius 
annua ftfla tqttnras foe' 




totalis frorOti.loftiaintUHlattOf 
offrnmus. fttiplmtrr ennantrs : 
uf tutus intntftnu utcrtiUi fmu 
nuts nnmmti.fufltaaus austtfi 




♦ V* 



1 



L 



amigratroblationtfout 
tuns met quamttbiolfr 
m ojo famulus tutts ob bum in 
quo mrouptatus cs nt mimftr 
no facto CDnftmtfttfatntotnn. 
obfcao bitcplaattus acnpta$.cr 



W- 






<*? 



& 







SI 

sp 






w * 

IS 
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Tex jura Quadrata 





Painting in Chichester Cathedral 
This painting shows Bishop Sherbourne 
asking King Henry VIII to confirm the 
charter for Chichester Cathedral. By the 
time the work was painted in 1519, the 
Quadrata would have been obsolete as a text 
hand* appearing only occasionally in brush- 
drawn form. The artist has padded out the text 
on the top line with awkward word breaks. 
The inelegance of these breaks is possibly 
exacerbated by the requirement to place 
the word ^Rex >K above the King's head. 



Dotting the i and \ 

The characteristic uniformity of the 
Textura Quadrata letter produced 
an interesting innovation that remains 
in use today, I laving been easily 
mistaken for other letters, the i was 
distinguished from other letters bv a 
flick (by the late 14th century, this had 
developed into a dot). The letter / also 
doubled up as a), acquiring a tail 
when so used. This change, along with 
the late medieval inclusion of the w 
and the differentiation of v and u, gave 
us our 26- letter modern alphabet, 
.Script status 

The status of a script is generally 
determined by the number of 
separate strokes and pen lifts used in 
its creation, a distinction particularly 
discernible in the Quadrata, 
Generally, the more angular and 
compressed the letters, the more 
strokes will have been used in their 
construction. A useful indicator of 
the status of a script is the bowl of 
the letter a , which can range from 
a low -status, almost cursive form 
(see the Painting in Chichester 
Cathedral, above) to a high-status, 
rigidly geometric form (see the 
Gothic alphabet, left). 



The split ascenders 
and descenders hare 
ken exaggerated, 
partituarly on the 
descender of the p 



The text on the hook 
includes the alternative 
Gothic a f which feat ures 
a double crossbar 
through the 



Many strokes , such as those 
on the s, terminate with 
hairline flourishes - 
evidence of the scribe" s 
virtuosity 



The counter of this large 
IVrjtf/ P is used to display 
the coat of arm* of the 
d'Orgemont family 



Detail from Painting in 
Chichester Cathedral 
The split ascenders and descenders are 
particularly developed in this brush-drawn 
version of Quadrata* but they have caused 
the artist difficulties - the ascenders ofletters 
d and t clash with the descenders of the ps . 



Gothic 
This page from a 
calendar-, hymn-, and 
prayer-book belonging 
to Guillaume 
d’Orgemont dares 
from about 138b, It 
gives us an almost 
complete alphabet of 
Textura Quadrata 
letrers, including two 
versions of a, r, and s. 
Close examination of 
the letters suggests 
that the pen may have 
been cut obliquely. 
This would explain 
the relative thickness 
of the stem strokes, 
compared to the 
diagonal and 
diamond strokes. 
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Gothic Scripts 



Textura Quadrata 



T HE ESSENCE of the Quadrata is the formal, upright letter 
with strokes differing as little as possible from one another. 
Curves are practically eliminated and the formality is only 
broken by the use of hairlines. These include the skating strokes 
that occur on letters a y e, and r, created by dragging the wet 
ink with the corner of the nib. The Quadrata ’s other distinctive 
features are the split ascenders and the diamond feet on the 
minims, applied with only a small space between each one. 





I 



Basic elements 

A “slanted” pen 
(square-cut nib) is 
used for the Quadrata. 
The pen is held at 
an angle of between 
35° and 45° for stem 
strokes, adjusted to 
a shallower angle for 
connecting strokes. 
Minim height is 
generally about five 
pen widths. The 
relatively large size 
of the letters makes 
the use of a reed 
pen ideal. 




Adding a left serif 

The pointed left serif should be a 
little shorter than the right one. Turn 
the nib onto its left corner and use 
the wet ink from the previous stroke. 




Drawing a right serif 

The split ascender is drawn in two 
strokes. Begin the nght serif above the 
headline, pulling the pen down to the 
left to complete the stem in one stroke. 



r i i i i M l 1-0 




Textural effect 

To achieve the ideal textural effect of Quadrata, Inter-word space should 

inner-letter spaces and inter-letter spaces should be equal to about two 

each equal the width of one stroke. nib widths 






The final strobe 
of the c can be 
finished with 
a hairline 








5 % 




The upward stroke 
above the i and j can 
be substituted fior a 
fiull diamond stroke 
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Textura Quadrata 




2 






6 9 



Make mre 
that a small 
space is left 
between 
each foot 
of the m 





U 

U 






The cross stroke 
of the t can he 
finished with 
a hairline 



3 



i n 

3 



> :i 



Make Sure that 
a small space is 
left between the 
two diamond 
heads of letters 
u and v 




Make sure 
that small 
spaces are 
left between 
the three 
diamond 
heads of 
the w 





Drag the tail of the 
x with the wet ink 
of the second stroke 




r 

S 









T 



fi 



Skate the hairline 
of the r with the 
comer of the nib 



l 




Skate the 
hairline of the s 
with the comer 
of the nib 




O-r 2 

ligature 





The halfT 
can be used 
to follow a 
right-hand 
bow 











catoiitmtioti 



Textura Prescisus 



Textura Prescisus 

U se of the Textura Prescisus ( Textual is Presdssa, Black 
Letter) paralleled that of the Quadrata ( pp . 50-51), both 
in its duration as a bookhand and in the development of its 
textural style. The two scripts even used the same Capitals 
and Versals (pp. 58-59). The chief difference between them is 
indicated by the adjunct to the Prescisus’s name, vel sine pedibus , 
which translates as “with its feet cut off”. This refers to the 
square-ended bases of the minims and descenders in the hand. 




The Windmill Psalter 

The Windmill Psalter was written in England in about 
1290. In this folio from The Judgement of Solomon, the 
fine filigree work is done with a sharply pointed quill. The 
steep pen angle used for the text produces typically angular 
letters with strong diamond heads and narrow minim 
strokes. Stroke width and inner-letter spacing are equal. 



jcoptie comm qui ormilumf 
mrtqiii lo 
utminrtdld dOucrftm diimumi< 



(\ - I' 



{m oonttnr oontincfarnicrii 



\ pioptrrnottrnituum: 
citmifmcoiDidtud 



quidfudute 



^ibcrdnicquid cgrmmpdu 
per ego fmmtrouimmt confuitd 
turn rif imrd ntffaESEOSEii 
0 imtuinbi'd ami Ocrltndtdbld 
tti6 funi :t trctillW ftim firm lo 



uidtncdtnfintidrdfmirdtr 



laraitrtn 
irfmmmqmatiln 
nnituDccminnuel 
fimriptsmfptnn 
niiattlni&ftiimm 
[inptilfue ntcrfttsfi 
iinnffttfcrpirnir4 
mnitoimaiLms 
loeuncbniifaitni 
^mmanouiocrfa 
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The Ormesby Psalter 
The Ormesby Psalter, written in 
East Anglia in about 1300, reveals a 
more relaxed form of Prescisus than 
that used in the Luttrell Psalter. 



The Luttrell Psalter 
The Luttrell Psalter, written for a 
wealthy Lincolnshire landowner in 
about 1 325-35, is Prescisus writing at 
its finest. The lines of text are uniform 
and condensed, each stroke neat and 
precise. The thickening of minims 
towards their base may indicate a 
twisting of the pen (pp. 56-57). 



Both thf Qijadrata and the 
Prescisus evolved from the Early 
Gothic script (pp. 46-47) and date 
from the end of the 1 2th century. 
Palaeographers are uncertain which of 
the two came first. It is possible that 
the Prescisus originated in southern 
England and spread to France, where 
scribes were inspired to develop the 
Quadrata. The arrival of the Prescisus 
was most likely the result of a creative 
burst from a calligraphic virtuoso. 
But, whatever its origins, the script 
rapidly became a more prestigious 
bookhand than the Early Gothic. 

A precise hand 
As a script, the Prescisus was a 
tour Je force. It was as precise as its 
name suggests and scribes needed a 
particular dexterity to use a “slanted” 
pen to produce the artificially 
constructed feet that imitated the 
work of a “straight” pen (pp. 56-57). 
The length of time it took to write 
the script meant that it could be used 
only for large, prestigious books. 
Use started to decline during the late 
Gothic period, and the introduction 
of printing saw its final demise. 



The half r is used when 
following a curved stroke 



The diamond heads of minims are 
characteristic of both Textura scripts 



Detail from the 
Luttrell Psalter 



pioptrrnomcn tuurnrqutd fua 
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Textura Prescisus 

T HE PRINCIPAL DIFFERENCE between the Quadrata and Prescisus 
is the latter s absence of diamond feet on letters a, j, h, i r k, /, 
m, n, r t t, and u. The split ascenders on h, h , k , and / are reduced 
or flat-headed (square -ended) and, in the extreme form of the 
script, tetters a, c t d y and e are even deprived of a baseline stroke. 
Prescisus has a more clearly delineated base than the Quadrata and 
interlinear spacing is approximately equal to the minim height. 





The Quadrata foot I 77 te Prescisus foot 

is diamond-shaped is square-ended 



Common elements 

The Quadrata and Prescisus have a 
number of elements in common. 
Both have a minim height of 



approximately five pen widths and 
both are written with a “slanted” 
pen {square-cut nib). A pen angle of 
45° is usual for both Textura scripts. 




Outline 
the foot by 



the baseline 
and up to join 
the stem 



Filled feet 

To make the square 
foot, draw the stem at 
an angle of 45°, then 
add the outline of the 
foot by dragging the 
ink with the corner 
of the nib. This is 
then filled in with ink. 



t 



Twist the pen 
45° at the bottom 
of the stem 



\ 



Pen twist 

A second method 
involves twisting the 
pen from 45° to the 
horizontal in a short, 
swift movement (above). 
Alternatively, begin 
twisting at the top of 
the stem (above right). 



Tunst from 
the top of 
the stem 




! Numerous tools are suitable 
for writing Prescisus letters, 
induding the reed pen 




Flat-headed serifs 

Like the square feet, the flat-headed 
serifc are created artificially with a 
“slanted" pen. One method is to 
outline the serif with the comer of the 




nib before filling it in with ink (above 
left). Alternatively, add the serif by 
twisting the pen downwards from the 
horizontal of the ascender line to the 
45° angle of the stem stroke (above) . 




t 



i e 



Drag the ink with 
the comer of the 
nib to complete the 
square feet of the h 



/ ^ f 

11 1 






The hairline ef 
the e should touch 
the main stroke 



Drag the ink with the M | , 

comer of the nib to -j j 

complete the foot of the f 

ft 

h 



Omit the cross 
stroke to 
this letter as 




The sixth anil 
seventh strokes 
of the g can be 
combined 



Use the comer 
of the nib to 
complete the split 
ascender of the h 



Alternatively, a fill 
2 diamond can be used 
to dot the i and] 
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f 


f 


1 


Comptefe ffee 
jpfrf serif of 
f/ie k trif/i ffce 
D* eomer of ftoe ml? 


v 


. x 


J 

i if 


4 


1 




L 1 


The 1 eow/d frifemdfweJy 
feature an elongated 
diamond foot 








m 


f 


i, 




3 


3 


n 1 


i 


1 




4 

3 


{ 


I 


l 


i 


I 


2 * 

3 . 


3 


The foot of the p , J 

1 could finish square- ^ 
ended 


I 


1 


T 


H 


1} 7W 


* 

3 


1 1 


I J 


' 1 


I - 




m ^ 4 \ 

3 


ft 

3 


T 


j The final hairline 

stroke of the r 2 p 

is a useful space filler 


I, T 


fr 


L" 




5 J 


El 


1 _ 


T ^ 

1 


% 



t 1 t 



u 3 U 



0 

HI 

jr: 

p 




Leave spaces 
between the 
heads of v, 
^ Wtondy 



$ U> 



3 



N 





PldJ out the tail 
of the x with the 
comer of the nib 



The y should be 
dotted with a full 
diamond stroke 






The hairline 
Stroke of the z can 
be thickened by 
twisting the pen 



In this extreme form of 
Prescisus, letters lose 
their baseline strokes 



Letters d and o are among rbe 
bowed Prescisus letters that 
can be easily conjoined 



Two forms of half r Conjoined d and o 
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Gothic Capitals & Versals 

T he principal difference between Gothic Capitals and 
Versals lies in their construction: Gothic Capitals are written 
with single strokes, whereas Versals are composed of several 
built-up strokes. A Versal is a single initial letter, drawn larger 
than the text script and used to indicate a title, chapter, or 
paragraph opening. The size ol the Versal and the amount of gold 
and colour used to decorate it is directly proportional to the 
perceived status of the initial within the text. Although less 
impressive than Versals, the Gothic Capital is far from plain, 
with elaboration in the form of hairline verticals and diagonals. 




Exuberant flourishes of this 
hind are limited to opening 
letters or letters on the top 
line of a page of text 



Gothic Capital P 
Decorative diagonal 
strokes and ha 1 rimes 
reduce the amount 
of white space in the 
letter’s counter and 
enhance its status in 
a page of text. In this 
P, the thick diagonal 
is complemented 
by hairlines above 
and below it. 



It was /n Gothic text that capital 
and minuscule letters of the same 
hand first appeared together Gothic 
Capitals, which used die same ductus 
as the minuscules ( pp . 50—57), were 
used within text script to begin a 
sentence or denote a proper noun. 

In important sentences or verses, 
Gothic Capitals were frequently 
usurped by Versals. In its simplest 
form, a Versal can be an outline 
letter filled with a splash of colour. 

In more sophisticated forms, it can 
be historiated (see the Winchester 
Bible, p . 46), zoom orphic (see the 
Book of Kells, pp. 28—29), or 
floriated (see the Book of Hours, 
p, 84 ). Alternatively, the decoration 
can he abstract, with spirals, frets, 
and interlaced knots (see the 
Lindisfarne Gospels - t pp . 30—31). 



Rounded bulges have been added to the 
stems to give extra emphasis to the letter 

The counter of each letter has been decorated 
with vertical and di agonal hairlines 



Sample alphabet 
Two jets of Gothic Capitals have been drawn 
on this incomplete sample alphabet, which 
dates from about 1400, Although the letters are 
not the finest examples of Gothic Capitals, each 
stroke is clearly shown, making them useful 
models for the modem calligrapher to follow. 
Note how the scribe has created extra weight on 
some bowed letters by adding an extra stroke. 
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Gothic Capitals Sc Versals 
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The S r. Vaast Bible 
Written in northern France 
in the early 1 1 th century, 
the St. Vaast Bible is a 
product of the Franco- 
Saxon school, which had 
been producing books 
of the highest order since 
the mid-ninth century. At 
first glance, the manuscript 
looks ahead of its time, 
so sophisticated is the 
page design. However, the 
plait and knot decoration 
around the Versa 1 betrays 
the manuscript's Saxon 
pedigree (pp. 28-3 /). 



The suggestion of a bracketed 
serif shorn that these capitals 
were muddled on Imperial 
letters (pp. 108 1 09) 

In this Versal, the initial letters 
E and T have been combined 
(this combination is the origin 
of our modern ampersand) 

Simple Versals 
These Versals may be 
by the scribe responsible 
for the sample alphabet 
(opposite ) . They have been 
freely penned, with 
the letters drawn first 
and the decoration 
added afterwards. 



Modelsjor Versals 
Over the centuries, Versals have been 
modelled on a variety ol letterforms. 
During the Gothic period, they 
were generally based on Lom bardic 
Capitals (pp, 62 63). In both the 
Caroline and the Renaissance eras, 
Imperial Capitals were often used as 
models (pp. 108-109 ). Possibly the 
most ornate Versals ever drawn were 
those in the de luxe Northumbrian 
manuscripts of the early medieval 
period (pp. 28 31). These were 
derived from Roman, Greek, 
and runic models. 

Cade Is 

The other significant model for 
Versals was the Bastard Capital 
(pp 78- 79), Enlarged and embellished 
by a series of interlacing strokes, this 
type of Versal is known as a Cadel 
(pp. 80-81), Cadels were later revived 
for use with Italic (pp. 94—95 ) and 
Copperplate (pp. 102 103) scripts* 




Pattern book 

Designs for Versals were chosen by 
the patron from pattern books such as 
this one from the 12th century* This 
page shows a final working pattern, in 
which the intertwining stems have 
been accurately worked out. 
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Gothic Capitals 

G OTHIC Capitals USE the same ductus as the minuscules 
(pp f 52— 53, 56—57) and are written with the same “slanted” 
pen* However, the capitals have a wider, rounder aspect than the 
rigidly formal minuscules, and the two forms contrast strikingly 
when used together. The number of calligraphic flourishes in 
each Gothic Capital make it an unsuitable script for writing a 
w hole w ord or a full page of text. For this, Lombardic Capitals 
provide a less flamboyant alternative { pp . 64-65). 





Letter height 

The letter height of the Gothic Capital 
is approximately seven pen widths, two 
higher than the minuscule height. 

Hairlines 

The inner-letter space is reduced by 
the use of hairlines, draw n with the 
comer of the nib. There are usually 
one or two vertical hairlines, and a 
single diagonal hairline on either side 
of a thicker diagonal stroke. 




Create 

the bulges by 
weaving the 
pen in a single 
downward 
stroke 



Bulges and hackles 

The vertical strokes of 
Gothic Capitals can be 
given additional weight 
and interest in the form 
of bulges or hackles, which 
protrude to the left of the 
stem. Use only one or the 
other and always make 
them consistent. Generally, 
calligraphers add three 
bulges or hackles. 




The pointed 
beaks of the 
hackles are dr mm 
with a jagged 
downward stroke 



Use a pen angle of 
about 35 ° to draw 
the spiky hackles 







be strengthened udtk 
an additional stroke 




For the serif of 
the C, twist 
the nib anti- 
clockwise and 



drag the ink 
doumwards 




Alternative D 





Strengthened with an 




e The curve of 
the E can be 
strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 



2 






To draw the 
serif of the G, 
twist the nib 
anti-dockwise 
and drag 
rbe mfe 
downwards 
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The curve of 
the H can he 
strengthened 
ttnth an 
additional 
stroke 



«C' 

Oh both the 1 
and the J f the 
bulges are 
drawn tost 





3 



1 




The sixth 
stroke of the 
J could be 
drawn from 
right to left t 
finishing 
with the 
hairline curl 




3 




1 




The foot of the L 
can be adapted to 
join on to the 
following letter 





Finish the 
N wth a 



The curve of 
the N can he 
strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 




hairline curl 




4 The howl of the 
O or Q can he 
\ strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 





2 






The bowl of 
h the R can be 
trengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 



2 





The howl of the T can 
be strengthened with an 
additional stroke 



l 



3 



Tire curve of 
the V can be 

strengthened 
with an 
additional 
stroke 







4 




6 strengthened with 



an additional stroke 
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Lombardic Capitals 

A Lombardic Capital is a built-up letter characterized 
bv curved stems and distinctive monoline serifs. 
Unlike Gothic Capitals ( pp . 58—59), Lombardic letters 
worked well in sequence and so were used for whole 
words and phrases. They were successful both in penned 
form as display capitals and carved form for monumental 
work. The script was increasinglv prevalent by the mid- 
1 1th century, and finally ousted by the Humanist Capital 
in the 16th century (pp. 98—99). However, it enjoyed a 
resurgence, particularly as a monumental letter, during 
the 1 9th-ccnturv Gothic revival in England, under the 
influence of the architect and designer A.W.N. Pugin. 



The letter M can 
g alternatively adhere to 

Lombardic Capital M g a baseline cross stroke, 

A square-cut nib is used to I making the right-hand 

draw Lombardic Capitals, I stroke a mirror image 

with the pen held dose to I of the left-hand one 

the horizontal (pp. 64—65). 1 fpp. 64 65) 



There is a reluctance among 
some authorities to use the adjective 
“Lombardic” in relation to this 
script, because the letters have little 
specifically to do with the northern 
Italian region of Lombardy. However, 
over the centuries, the term has 
been widely used and accepted by 
calligraphers, typographers, and 
letterers, and has come to represent 
the particular combination of Imperial 
and Uncial elements that make up this 
distinctive hand of capital letters. 

A simplified Imperial 
Lombardic Capitals can be seen as 
simplified, pen -drawn versions of the 
Roman Imperial Capital. The multiple 
strokes of the Imperial (pp. 110-119) 
are reduced to a minimum, producing 
a letter that is relatively easy to execute 
(pp, 64—65). The Lombardic script 
usually includes Uncial forms of 
A t D, £, M t and T (pp, 24- 25). 



Dan are used an 
the letter N to 
give the strokes 
extra weight 



The text is 
writ ten in a 
very fine Early 
Gothic script 
(pp. 46 47) 



The Winchester 13eble 
The Vision of Ezekiel, from the Winchester 
Bible (pp. 46-4 7), includes a series of meticulously crafted 
Lombardic Capitals. In common with other works from the 
mid- 1 2th century', the scribe has shown little concern about 
breaking words at the end of a Line: for instance, ** INCIPIT 
EZECHIEL” reads “INCIPIT:EZE/CHIEL”. In the illuminated 
initial, Ezekiel is depicted dreaming by the River Chobar. The 
four interlocking wheels are symbolic of the four Evangelists. 




ESKIH): 

-arnio.tnquanx).iTi qumra mcnfir.aim am mmdjio 
capauawm npxa ftuuunn cbobdr^pcrafuTir 
C£U-cnudi uifioticT dalnqutma menftT.iplfccjt 
^nnurqumuir uanTmi^ranonif regif loacbim ■ ' 
fedumcftuerbuTTi dm adoxecbtelfiUubuzi 
Tacodotcm-imxm cbaidcraum fetuf fUrnicn 
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Lombardic Capitals 



In t his early example 
of a historiaied Versa! 
fpp r 58-59), the Virgin 

is jJwina in the form 
of a capital letter I 



These display letters read: IN NM DN1 
NRI IHU PS 1NCPT LIB SACRAMTR”. 
This is an abbreviation of ‘IN NOMINE 
DOMINI NOSTRI JESU CHRIST l 
INC1PIT LIBER SACRA MATHIS’" 




The Gellone Sacrament ary 
In the tide letters of this eighth-century text 
for Christmas Eve Mass, produced in northern 
France, we can discern the crude beginnings 
of Lombardic Capitals. The scribe has used 
Imperial Capitals as his models, drawing the 
outline of each letter in a single stroke with a 
narrow pen nib. In the first three lines, letters 
feature internal decoration. The words of the 
title have been considerably abbreviated. On 
the second line the abbreviation of “DOMINI” 
as “DNJ” has been indicated with a mermaid 
instead of with the traditional horizontal stroke. 



Built-up letters 
Unlike most other capital scripts 
included in this book, the Lombardic 
letter is not the product of a natural 
movement of the hand. While each 
basic component of the Gothic 
Capital, for instance, is made 
from a single stroke (pp. 60-61), 
a Lombardic component is built 
up from several composite strokes. 
The sides of the stems curve inwards, 
usually drawn with the pen held 
horizontally. The monoline serifs 
are also the product of the horizontal 
pen; they are generally slightly 
concave and are not bracketed 
to the main stem as they are in 
the Roman Imperial Capital. 
Embellishments 
The Lombardic Capital forms the 
basis for many Vcrsals (pp. 58-59), 
and the amount of embellishment 
and decoration is limited only by 
the scribe s imagination (p. 64). 
However, the stone -cut Lombardic 
letterform is often modified as a 
result of the nature of the surface — 
for instance, the fine serifs are cither 
thickened or omitted altogether. 

The Lombardic has been used 
extensively on other surfaces: 
textiles, metals, glass, and ceramics. 



Below the title capitals, the chapter 
opening has been written in rubricated 
Uncial letters (pp. 24 25) 



Below the chapter opening, the text 
script has been penned in a Half 
Uncial hand (pp. 38 39), 
recognizable by its upright aspect 
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Lombardic Capitals 



T here IS NO HISTORICAL precedent for a full set of Lombardic 
Capitals and those shown here have been compiled from a 
variety of sources. Unlike Gothic Capitals (pp. 60-6 I), they are 
used for writing complete words and phrases and so consistency 
is of great importance. Concentrate on making the weight of 
stroke, the level of compression or expansion, and the serif 
construction exactly the same in each letter you draw. 




The concave line of the 
serifs can terminate at 
each end mtk a 
decorative blob 



Use a narrow 
pen nib to add 
the decorative 
blobs at the end 
of the serifs 



Waistcd stems 

Waisted stems can be created by overlapping two broad, 
curved vertical strokes and then adding the hairline 
horizontals at the top and bottom (above left). A more 
precise method is to draw the whole outline with a 
narrow nib and then fill it in with ink (above centre). 



Rounded letters 

Define the form of 
rounded letters by 
drawing either the 
outer or inner circle 
first. The latter often 
proves more practical 
(see letter O, opposite). 




Outer circle 




Expanded and 
compressed letters 

To regulate the chosen 
level of expansion or 
compression, use the 
spaces enclosed within 
characters as guides. 
Compressed letters 
have shorter serifs than 
expanded letters. Bows 
can be fully rounded 
or pointed. 





Basic form 
of letter 



Caseline 

and 

shadow 



Floral 

decoration 



Display capitals 

Since the 12th century, 
the Lombardic Capital 
has often been heavily 
elaborated when used 
as a display capital. 
Decoration can range 
from simple additional 
caselines to complex 
illustrations that are 
gilded and m colour. 




Either of these 
two forms of A 
can be used 




form of ^4 





c 

T) 

Uncial 
form of D 

D 

e 





Either of these two 
j forms of D can be used 







Lombardic Capitals 
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Bastard Secretary 

H istorically, the more formal a manuscript hand has become, 
the greater has been the need for a functional cursive script to 
complement it. Just as the Insular Majuscule spawned the Insular 
Minuscule in the eighth century (pp. 28-37), so the prestige 
Tcxturas of the 13th century (pp- 50—57) gave rise to parallel hands 
for the less prestigious work of the day. A series of complementary 
cursive scripts evolved both regionally and nationally, quickly 
developing into fully fledged hands in their own right. They are 
classified under the generic title of “bastard” ( bastarda ) scripts, 
the term denoting a mixed cursive and Textura parentage. 




Bastard Secretary w 
The w reaches ascender heigh: 
and is identical in both 
minuscule and capital form. 



The cursive script (pp. 34—35) 
had probably been rediscovered for 
documentary use in England towards 
the end of the 1 2th century. Although 
speed was the most important 
consideration, the script was also 
designed to impress, as the loops and 
linking letters testify. The French 
form of cursi ve, called Secretary 
or Chancery, was introduced into 
England and Germany at the end 
of the 14th century. When Textura 
features were incorporated, it became 
known as Bastard Secretary in English, 
Batarde in French (pp. 70—7/), 



The illuminated border and 
Versa! are characteristic of 
1 5th- century English 
manuscript ivorfc 



The downward flick from 
the ascenders is known u.r 
an “elephant s trunk ” . 

The feet of the 
minims turn upwards 



The horizontal stroke over 
the ampersand denotes the 
abbreviation of a word 



MeDITA TIONS ON 

the Life of Christ 
This manuscript page 
shows the translation 
into Middle English 
by Nicholas Lowe of 
a popular 13th-century 
Latin work attributed 
to St. Bonaventura. 
One of 49 versions 
of the text known to 
exist, it dates from 
about 1450. The 
script includes the 
Anglo-Saxon thorn 
sign, a character that 
resembles a y and 
represents a "th” sound 
(pp. 68-69). This sign 
remained in use until 
the 16th century. 

The Anglo-Saxon thorn 
sign has been used 
throughout the text 
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n ffyntreAWi fa « to fair ti&Sm m 

tiM lit Ait 

-3ctt ft»f mem Aift r» firm Ik fiiUkS; foiujU^ « indu^tJ? 

jJid^wiSywic of man Jiii9y \$ tit&jkjmeie ft 
iitdrfic 

M wefencjTtof etiSSb fjnt dfer w tio ai j ich’f* is^e pttt ftt m«ir & Wc5 
T^i^difyi^ 1 ■ .t ao i n: a) n t ftfitc ) -tit Eti 1 1 1 1 Ay [i c 4c fc? mo i di & ^ 4k 

~nu£ f? mult onet pcnS tia (rtmc Cart 

tett^Gc firffr fktt yt $0$i lH^c mTf iW^ijs ftt© Litcp ftn® 1 

■ft tftnScu tff fljfit jufln m \\\hsm ?o3ef fine eif fern 

totw m tu cnftjnmffc a f ^vdS ^Tfctfoxc mtfftc mfte men T 

tlirjjuucti fftiEaiftyiifC AaPcnor Sh^nrtc of tffio Q&rfei£ to 

jiupccif cm Pa fHmSt Pl^fTt JtuVfbi tfjnxfK’pc Hint ft iwitc >itft 

{Sjrt’fltfa Sen tfn Ten SWiR [jw^ds^ti^ncc of Scticjitcmm not 
aotiRtftc totftt&tf mPntfnc' fcte jUftnir cfisft|l%<vP«CBc?f 
tne (ictfij?Htfccti An unii^c 

t^^cfetdjtfrptrii SkTunrti; iticgrt^rtnidof fRcs lucnc^ffliTini 

tej-rtm fn rtr& pan a j n cf tfi* (Wire cim#dl|ra-3i 

- t J3E 





m 




Kane medieval manuscript 

Dating from about 1430, this earlier translation of St. Bona ventura’s 
Meditations on the Life of Christ is also the work of Nicholas Lowe. In this 
version, the scribe has made use of both the Anglo-Saxon thorn sign and 
the modem ih tor writing the word “the*\ Notice also the serifs at the teet 
of the minims, which are turned upwards and not broken as they are in 
the Bastard Secretary of the Adam and Eve text (opposite ) . 
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Bastard Secretary 



m 






Jaunsfcti <Ju« to ^rtm^nip / 

^unm«>.<^oW^93 «***&* % c « w« 1 *1? 

tWvofdv* piSVtir tntiftijSS Steffi 
[T,« Mantle fciSeTOim »*«* fvowti rtu$ m 

^ttw toa fc> feme' 

gfo feSis Cxic to 9 s?am: mt’ hft me y r 
(fe4«nc fio per of rtn^ fjo «1 

of f|w rtmMjefctf fo tj&t ^ tn.tjr j^aetetoUw 
tljU &tt^ tfte oute ;ctc <so wot 

&8ft§e m^uata%« fnSUr • fH *$k « UI $ *fb m f . 

4 tt 'mtttt oute twj of ^9c 9s«n+ > 

fotfie iwumt fo- ftft <»«& fctS 3® Wisttiaujoti . 

S«(te/mtnv f<tti*-to M ; PW 

It & | j- sfiufe (tw tttfeio <f8en 

ittfSSwfe- ^V^F** 0 
$«, ttojjfit to jitftc 1 fo0§fc Girt Wi 

fonSc ^xwjCrt- vtfe tW nt ^malSycF ptu^wW 
L&tftei faroScn ■as mat <wi8 fe'cftac ettn^ 5 iy<m 
m sti^ASmn wake m dk ftjirt <f <mj«! 

i$3§- y rmiSe **>$• on$ fo5t^tt&e ^ nvgre*^ 



v ^ ^ — 



‘6J»I 






‘St/mav not fcthtCe <m^ <mut ymtace &tno* l>ef 
<tnStjo'9 tunw fn« fco ‘os-jif fufatC vat 
tfiat tkmc %fertt ^fomrn 
^ut.-tg’o^ mav fwfjp P> «*«? 51 f ^tlg J 

$<S& Sooft nogtyt .T fay 4 >® p waxy «oo rto y && 



French and German features 
There are certain features that 
help identify a bastard script by 
its nationality. The French form, 
for instance, is most distinctive 
for the calligraphic feast made of 
they and long form of s ( pp . 70—7/). 
Early German cursive scripts were 
characterized by bold, expanded 
minims and tall ascenders and 
descenders* When they were 
contaminated with Textura features 
at the end of the 1 5 th century, the 
Fraklur and Schwabacher hands 
emerged, featuring “broken” 
letterforms (pp. 74— 75). 

Eng lish characteris tics 
In English models, it is the letter w 
that attracts the most attention the 
same impressive, looped form is 
used for both minuscules and capitals 
(opposite). Another English feature 
is the long, downward terminating 
flick from ascenders, sometimes 
called an “elephants trunk”* 
Generally, the English Bastard 
Secretary tends to be staid and 
prosaic, lacking the subtle shifts 
of pen angle that characterize its 
French counterpart. As a result, it 
was highly practical, and so had a 
long life as a document hand: it was 
used well into the 1 8th century* 

Adam ani> Eve 

This text of the story of Adam and Eve was 
written in English m about 1415, A tine upright 
aspect to the letters suggests that they were written 
with an oblique-cut nib. In the best English 
liastard script traditions* the w is well pronounced 
and the “elephant's trunks' 5 are boldly drawn. 



The text includes a set of capital letters 
written with the same ductus as’ the lower- 
case text (pp. 78—79) 

The impressive height and looping form of the Bastard 
Secretary \v make it the most striking letter in this pa$e of text 

Detail from Adam and Eve 
In this valuable detail, a split in the quill 
allows us to see very clearly both sides of 
each stroke. Notice particularly the letter /: 
this is constructed with a single stroke, the 
pen beginning at the vertical* then turning to 
about 30° at mid stem before returning to 
the vertical for the descender ( pp . 68-69). 
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Gothic Scripts 



Bastard Secretary 

AS A FUNCTIONAL, CURSIVE script, the Bastard Secretary is 
written with as few pen lifts as possible, with letters linked 
wherever practical . Consequently, the hand can be penned tar 
more quickly than the formal Gothic scripts, such as the Textura 
Quadrata (pp. 52-5J). Ascenders are complemented by strong, 
downward diagonal strokes known as “elephant s trunks”, drawn 
to the right of the stem at an angle of about 45°. These echo 
the downward diagonal strokes of the minim feet. 





T7ie tail of the h is usually 
dragged to the left of the 
letter t almost at a parallel 
to the baseline 



Key letter 

The h is a useful 
letter with which to 
start practising the 
Bastard Secretary. 

It includes both the 
“elephant's trunk” that 
sweeps from the head 
of the ascender almost 
to the headline, and 
the characteristic 
downward pull of 
the pen at the foot 
of the stem. 



'Hie angle of the 
“elephant's trunks " 
should be consistent 



throughout the text 




Drawing an upward Loop 

With its sweeping hairline loop, the 
d is one of the most distinctive letters 
in the hand. After drawing the bowl, 
create a large arc by pushing the pen 
upwards in one sweeping movement. 




Adding a downward diagonal 

Without lifting the pen, make a 
strong downward diagonal stroke, 
curving it to the left to join the bowl 
at its midway point. This stroke will 
echo the shape of the loop. 



Basic elements 

The pen angle for the 
hand is about 40-45° 
and a square-cut nib is 
generally used. Minim 
height is four pen 
widths, with the 
ascender equal to a 
further four widths. 









Complete the 
hairline loop 
of the d in a 
single stroke 




The e is almost 
circular and can 
have the appearance 
of a letter o 




The tail of the e 
could join the 
second stroke 




The second 
stroke of the f 
retraces the first 
to the headline 
and curves slightly 
to the right 







Make a hairline 
stroke from the 
foot of the stem to 
the headline, before 
starting the final 
downward stroke 
and tail 




l 

l 




The letters i and j 
can l?e dotted 



6 8 



Bastard Secretary 





A separate fifth stroke is not 
required for the w if the second 
or fourth stroke is extended 








Twist the pen 
to the vertical ^ 

to produce / 

the tapered ' 

descender 
of the p 




Twist the pen 
to the vertical 
to finish the 
descender of the 
q with a hairline 



V 




Drag the hairline 
tail of the y with 
the comer of the 
pen mi Ij 






The half r is used to 
follow tetters with a 
right-hand bow 




Conjoined letters are less a 
feature of the Bastard as the 
Quadrate, but this form of 
p-p ligature is quite common 



Y-t and w-t (featuring the 
A nglo- Saxon thorn sign, p. 66) 
were common abbreviations of 
the words “that” and “what” 
respectively 
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Batarde 

T HE BATARDE ( Lettre Bourguignonne ) is the French equivalent 
of the English Bastard Secretary (pp. 66-67). It was developed 
at the end of the 1 3th century and used until the mid- 16th 
century, evolving from a lowly cursive bastard hand into a 
formal, prestige script in its own right. Batarde achieved its most 
sophisticated appearance in the mid- 15th century, an era when 
the popularity o( the printed book was increasing among a whole 
new section of society. In this dc luxe form, it was the hand 
favoured by Burgundian court circles, hence its alternative name. 



The tail of the p 
is pointed and 
can he drtnrn 
ditar upright ar 
slightly slanted , 



This baseline cross 
stroke can he extended 
when the letter begins 
a word 

Batarde p 
In constructing the 
Batarde p t a series of pen 
lifts and angle changes is 
required (pp. 72-73). 



B Y THE mid- 1 5 th century, book 
illustration in France was moving 
away from medieval stylization 
(pp. 54 55), becoming less intricate 
and more naturalistic. The Batarde 
hand used for manuscript books was 
shedding its own Gothic ancestry 
letters were lighter, seeming to 
dance on the page. This effect was 
achieved partly by making several 
changes of pen angle during the 
construction of each letter. In 
returning to the major key after each 
change, the scribe could create a 
rhythmic harmony across a page of 
text. This is particularly noticeable 
in the Froissart Chronicle (opposite). 
However, in other Batarde scripts, 
such as that in the Book oi Hours 
(right ) , the harmony of the text is 
achieved instead by the maintenance 
of one constant overall angle. 

The split ascenders are one of several 

Got hie Tmura characteristics that 

have survived in this bastard script , 



5kj 



bnwpjiu. fOfcruintr ! 

Tiiwiu auto maxi 

montatuiioriiniitf 

'junitiMt nudn\m^ T 
|iualwm iiinu ona 
mtfnitfrtiimttfmum 
mcrntuDuimonoirr 
mttumi iinrftwwiirt 
WU j uffoOlt tf jmmmZM' 
tsfar uo ftmmttint net# 
unmet qm aiUoott ifcict 
Spfo mHuotr rrOH$ ( umtio 
fagfiu) i irowf? orrtna tim. 
_ otmtto HOHunttr 
~ tie # lima jrr itatrm so. j 





Book of Hours 
This page is from a small prayer-book 
written for the wealthy Poligny family in 
about 1470. The script’s Gothic origins 
are dear: ascenders are split, descenders 
modest, and minim strokes terminated with 
feet reminiscent of the Quadrat a 50-51). 

The overall textural effect is closer to the dense y 
authority of the Gothic Textura scripts than to 
the light harmony of a true Batarde, such as that 
achieved in the Froissart Chronicle (opposite). 
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/ ( - * jpvitttrf ml m i 

d fat ivfi '.'ffin i' , t iiuh' a .] hi j< JLi 
-i u?if itn t ttniHE n XVJ 

pit i I k Ifltt* MPUlv/i r|i fttutu faT 

fa'tn tx Ht'.'r|i|pMttWi, *£7 



liu ii^ft (|i fen uinufi { [ 
font ft rniif Iffiwwri ft tviifEi 
fm iimiil fijMrti tr.mi* , M iM 
.m Amtr wn* .y^te n ,- 
ft- Miv^irr^r i 

Ttrf ( (f j^ti &|un i i f c p „ V | ff in, 
i'fitii hf fit H llULIi-rrui f 
■.■iKuj iv i nT, i j ron v iiiMjfi iTwiniiv 

cv Sfflllie tft>n Bn iip eftr . 

Nim-lVmkiic tuffinnMccr 



J'l*' int- t ii tv\t h i fit . i it it ticftrut 
>’ft sU(tn*i sum ftp ^/fn n £ 
t")iiii I’-vt/num ilirtiftt trl 



rfilMfrl^ tr UK* illlWT fPPIt V J?.; 

1 4 ' tll| l Vwiilcti >uit| fnft * * *’|| * 

^■rttr iihinrV, 1 1 1 1 1' in i Kimi *| j 

|c IWfU I,- S»i t ■ v tifitfal cnt % '^t l l 



H < in -ii i0it ^iue nts' i ir V {•mi 
^ duH.i miviu ■ •» i vratfc 
tui fv>»^ttul\‘\Kfu*tU iff 

Vtikm sijt'in tin il hi pvuttf 
t fat ftm ton I f(uC. fti 

iiiirito* flu ft, u/isii[i,||d n i( , 



nmf in rur itfft-tM if- 
itlilts'rst mfrttt’ ft nFnunuf 
tllllrtlCPWt ftlsI^lltHlllLK 
UlHlt'tl^lt Lf^?vmPiMi!tr 
ft mm fm fitti iki l| mi iHi ItWd 
fntffix a it f stiffen i«^K< 
sitr- is<- ftmuw* Incut - tit* 

«i nmmttt^c /niiff tii»^if 

friinitii tct (titn vm-Wih’ 

'‘Trrt ^llrUJIIf Hltlllt iTUlHtV 
fllK ft fillltlHff/Hr'Wllfflt 
ankiivVitiif pArtit* iiniitt 
(ii eemft </uvm tr -jut (wp 
^'HrtPldi^lUfMf H’lrf Illlf l 
st|lfni L l| ills'l Its fUlUfKs S-tl 
Ilf It rM lit tncuff-lc jptilt^iif' 
7 wm rtl* nifiiit fxirdiiwir 
t <11 1 ff i [ii[iiic Vit piifiyiit 
s- ii (fi s 1 1 s l (- otimtH f, mi i 

rtqfta^iK Jftoriroicvitri'm 

iW<t |lK>WKMMHtti |Wftlt 
-trt(J f lljii fii/fiittn* Vi/trc 
Iff krtitcv- fi'H«rtfr+ir™tw fr- 
et fnittfitlTiin 
'Hmwittrtiitf/viniTttt - v 
fit’ mffn in- fxfti isllf s If* '"<1 
fia|| Vi|MII( Iwtll lilt IlCf tf 
I 1 ll«- MNIfN^lltHlf-tniKH 
la^MflK-CtAHl km/niun-r. 
Iiikh it i nitttf If C 
-KUf till l< fttKlii 1 IfsPpIt 
|vp|tHiin||r laillnW s tH-Mr 

vfkt t* ii/'itriCtfUltlfl^.’fit 

sl'iirW pidknfpMW cm ■.h 

,■ ii t >1 -JKOVf iif ft Vtpi if trf I 
tpitiif spp ts' I Ifi i[s-pi f fttuf tmt 



rt fmcj*VuU0ttt 
arty ai ^tmipaVfTViff t th tf Et w 
trV'Ht .iiisf -PUMius'ii itfflfimf 
d piiitp tkion/tit jviuv a'iflifjrr 
tt iHirViWiiiifi iigittr WhwK* 
Itnuis ft i unis- 1 - :m usur^wr 
f,'s-- iirri^tif ttriii iiiHiiiaf ti ta 
Uunt-.’ st lii^ijtinffktfltV 

,in fts- fl si lit# ilwilMHM ffV» 
(*H fiAnvt (fiftnput- ter « 
Iff lit ■Jiffltf !> fui lt,l 

ifitf k jtviuVCf \pf t 1 - f 'Vs tffi nn 
t-piT tiiivt - p.vil nttvmfi|i\iy 
riv^«imi,nr -v uTtlfp'iiff x 
Ntll N <■ tl Ill€i)f|itfii i ut 1 1 1 i 1m* 
k|ivcil’flilti''il , ^p fnletl fit 
f^illi luuilK itttfimft ft 3f 
?illii|T«rf iiiittm<lc«ljfflMM 
rrv. <T" fhKrhrt VHP It ic:|t|fi 
^KHJl'pi rf ^if *n I tt bp||>j««r 

f I sill ffl fpnt iimtlf f CHsIPIIfHB 
It lls-m HfteVWf ^DII HIP iltHf 

mtr sTMttrtkf it f- 

irut f ptMtuNiriftfr-^uf f*£ft 

Vult sHHt*MC imillNfHsPK 



lLiP>M)KtPff |p>irsV 

u-HUPitVf I f ff Pftt lit*"/ 
tnl iMP mmifiifll*ii-it»ire" 
ftyMiirtittriiV' 

Aft'. 



T hq Froissart Chronicle 



TUk is a copy of the 14th-century chronicle 
of Jean Froissart, A delightful book, it has 
a modern appearance, owing partly to the 
relationship of text to margins and partly to the 
restraint shown in the decoration. The feet of 
the minims end without elaboration and the 
script is generally more cursive than that 
used to write the Book of Hours (opposite). 





Tcyfcmjttetcm*' 



Detail from the Froissart Chronicle 
The initial C is decorated with a Cadel 
(pp, 80-81)* The horns on the letter g are 
similar to those on the^ of another Gothic 
script, the Fraktur (pp* 76-77). Both the 
half r and full r forms are used in the text. 



The forward lean of the letter f 
is one of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the Batarde 



Vita Christi page 

This page from Li Vengeance de la Mart Ihesa 
includes the rubricated prologue to the main 
text, which opens with a Versa!. The book dates 
from 1479 and was written by David Aubert 
of Ghent, scribe to Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy. In the illustration, we see the 
scribe presenting the book to his patron. 



( if a Christi 

The scribe of the Vita Christi page 
from La Vengeance de la Mart Ihesa 
(leji) had arguably lesser skills than 
his two contemporaries featured 
here. He does not achieve the 
harmony ol the Froissart Chronicle 
or Book of Hours, his pen angles 
are inconsistent, and he is unable 
to return to any constant pen angle. 
Common fea t ares 
In some examples of Batarde, the f 
and long form of s lean forward at 
an angle. By keeping the angles of 
these two letters absolutely constant, 
the scribe can create a counterpoint 
to the main harmony. This textual 
effect known as “hot spots” - is 
a common feature of Batarde. 

Other frequent characteristics 
of Lettre Bourguignonne are the 
overlapping strokes reminiscent 
of Fraktur (pp, 74—75 j, and the 
delicate hairlines used to join strokes; 
these seem to add a further sense 
of movement to a page of text. 
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Batarde 

T O ACHIEVE THE most successful Batarde letters* the use of a 
quill is recommended. A sharply cut oblique nib is required 
to produce the exquisitely fine hairline strokes. The clubbed J and 
long s are frequently written more boldly than other letters and 
have a forward slant (the two letters have the same basic form, 
with a crossbar added for th ej). This produces tf hot spots” within 
the written text and makes for a distinctive textural pattern. 





Prepare to add the crossbar 
to the f by turning the 
quill to 10° 



The key letters f and long s 
should lean slightly to the right 



Drawing the / and long s 

The many changes of pen angle 
required to draw the Batarde/and 
long 5 are typical of this sophisticated 
hand. Begin about half a minim 
above the headline and gradually 



turn the pen from 30° to the vertical 
as you pull the pen downwards, 
finishing with a hairline. Retrace the 
first stroke, looping outwards to the 
right to create a thickened stroke, and 
return to the original angle of 30°. 




77 ie curved hairline stroke at 
the lop of the letter q can be 
continuous with the descender 



Descenders 

The descenders of letters p and 
q are made by turning the nib 
anti-clockwise from the horizontal 
to the vertical, finishing with a 
hairline. The descenders may 
alternatively slant to the left, 
echoing the forward lean of 
the/ (ditfwe) and tong s. 




T?i e height of the 
Bdtarde minim ti 
about four pen widths 

Flat feet 

Flat feet occur on all leading 
straight minims in the script, 
such as the stem of the t and 
the first leg of the n. In a 
more cursive version of 
Batarde, the minims may 
terminate with a flick at the 
end of the downward stroke, 
as on the second leg of the n. 




c 



Omit the crossbar of 
the f to create the long 
form ofs (left) 



f 

f The letter f can lean 
forward at a more 
pronounced angle than 
this (pp. 70-71) 



3 



77te leading stroke 
of the h finishes 
with a flat foot 



The i and 
j can be 
dotted 




The hairline 
stroke of the e is 
drawn at an angle 
of 4S a 



Draw the hairline 
2 crossbar of the f at 
an angle of 10 6 

'The clubbed shape 
of the f can be 



A hairline at the 
top and tail of 
the letter h is 
characteristic 
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Batarde 






The first tuw 
strokes of the v 
can be drawn in a 
single movement 





tail of the x with the 



comer of the nib 2 





Where practical, Batarde 
letter!; can be connected 



with hairline stroke 




Joined letters 





The p and h are the 
only letters not joined 
here by a hairline stroke 





The letter z can 
alternatively he 
drawn in a single 
stroke 




'The right how of the h 
and the left bow of the 
o can be conjoined 
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Fraktur & Schwabacher 

F raktur (German Letter) is a marriage between 

German cursive scripts and Textura Quadrata (pp. 50-51). 
Manuscript examples of the hand date from about 1400 and it 
first appeared as a typeface about a century later. Early type 
versions of Fraktur, and its more cursive, vernacular cousin 
Schwabacher, remained close to their pen-written origins. 
They were designed by the leading German calligraphers 
of the day, including Johann Ncudorffer the Elder. The two 
scripts continued to influence calligraphy and type design 
until the mid- 20th century, and had a formative influence on 
the work of eminent practitioner Rudolf Koch (opposite). 




Fraktur a 
The distinctive 
spikes of many 
Fraktur letters 
are the product 
of overlapping 
strokes (pp, 76-77). 



The Fraktur a is always a single- storey 
letter inch un enr/tfsed howl 



v 

f * 




fra 



rfnmntm 



v 








VnV trev fn&tr 

irjn^ 



.< tvI 

fcwt'wm 



n«k<.W 



The differences between Fraktur 
and Schwabacher are difficult to 
define precisely. Both feature the 
swollen body and pointed tail of the 
Batarde f and longs ( pp . 70 71), as 
well as curved strokes on the bows 
of letters a , h , c, d, e , g, h , o, p, and 
q. Diamond strokes reminiscent of 
Textura letters are a distinctive feature 
of the hand, but there is a tendency 
for terminal strokes to be curved. All 
letters have a rigidly upright aspect. 

Generally, the Schwabacher has a 
broader, more cursive form than the 
Fraktur, and does not have the forked 
ascenders and excessive elaboration of 
that hand. Some of the most striking 
versions of Schwabacher were 
penned, centuries after the script first 
appeared, by the calligrapher and 
designer Rudolf Koch (opposite). 



Worksheet 
This portion of a 
worksheet (above) is 
possibly the oldest 
surviving example 
of Fraktur-related 
lettering. It was 
written in about 1400 
by Johannes vorii 
Hagen, who refers to 
the hand as “Nottula 
Fradu ram m" (“broken 
notes”). It is from this 
term that the name 
“Fraktur” is believed 
to have been derived* 



The tail of this p, and 
that of other letters on the 
bottom line oj text, may 
have been added by hand 
after the book woj printed 



The illustrations and 
Versa Is were added after the 
the text had been completed 






w *A^~ ■ 
' T..' -.3: 



mm 

\'C Wi: Tf ■ 

-■* U L ;A-[ }\% .A 



W y 

tre ct fpincufatuto clone wuu 
etrcctnacmlcculalemlomm- 









u* . y g!«cmtfmcmtct)irginw 
rie fecutrtmm t>fum Montane 
$t>m<ttutntaa- 
emtndalrtmea act 



*t V 4 , 

* tune 



X 

A « 







rtee* <St06 nteuman 

minettatot iaitoetn tua- So 



, iA 

1 



uemadutouummeumutK 
5 e*©omitte# aduuS&unt 



„ I - 






b'M'i 

i y A ■ V. ■ A h 

- X' : ■" 



G-V . ■<? ./ , . 
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FlU KTUR ScH WA BACHER 




Matthaus Evangelium 
In this German text of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew from 1921, Rudolf 
Koch combines the features of Fraktur 
and Textura Quadrata to the ultimate 
degree — the lines of text appear to 
have been knitted, Koch classified this 
style as a version of Schwabacher, and 
explained: “The page should seem to 
be stacked with finished rows of 
lines.., especially the space between 
words must not be broader than that 
between lines/* The Versals have been 
treated in an equally robust manner, 
resulting in two beautifully designed 
pages of text. 



In Koch's text, the interlinear space 
has virtually disappeared, allowing 
just sufficient white for the eye to 
scon along the lines horizontally 
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Detail from German Letter 



Matthaus 
Evangel i um 
The controlled 
freedom of Koch's 
letterforms is shown 
in this detail from 
Matthaus Evangelium 
(fifow). Radical in its 
time, such work gave 
new meaning to the 
term “Black Letter” 
(/>/’• 50-51). 



By the earlv 1 6th centurv, a further 

J J J 7 

form of Fraktur and Schwabacher 
had developed that has since come to 
typify German scripts. It featured 
“broken” letters created by the 
overlapping of strokes (pp. 76—77). 
Used only in German -speaking 
areas, this broken letter is frequently 
referred to as a “German Letter”. 



The straight, compressed 
aspect of the hand bet rays 
its Textura origins: £t£n the 
letter f has an upright form 

Prayer-book 
These pages from 
the prayer-book of 
Emperor Maximilian 
were published by 
Schonsperger of 
Nuremberg in 1514. 
The Fraktur type was 
desi gne d by J o ha n n 
Neudorffer the Elder, 
father of three 
generations of 
calligraphers. The 
border decoration is 
equally outstanding, 
being the work of 
Albrecht Durer. 



The rejection of Italian scripts 
Fraktur and Schwabacher enjoyed 
longer lives than any other bastard 
script in Europe — in the early 20th 
century, half the books printed in 
Germany still featured Fraktur-hased 

J 

typefaces. This longevity was a direct 
result of the German rejection of Italic 
and Humanist scripts (pp. 90—101). 
There were two important factors in 
this rejection: firstly, the Reformation 
caused Protestants in northern 
Germany to reject Italian hands as 
a political gesture; secondly, it was 
widely believed that a Humanist 

j 

script did not suit German text. 
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Gothic Scripts 



Fraktur 

T he upright, COMPRESSED letters of Fraktur are closer in 
appearance to the Gothic Textura scripts (pp. 50-5 7) 
than either the Bastard Secretary ( pp , 68-69) or the Batarde 
(pp. 72-73). The hairline spikes, such as those on letters g> 
h y and q 3 are a distinctive feature of Fraktur and do not tend to 
occur on the rounder Schwab acher letters. The pen angle of 
about 40° is altered only for drawing the pointed descenders. 





The ascender can be drawn 
with a single rounded 
stroke or udth a split serif 

The minim height is about 
five pen widths t with a 
further two for ascenders 
and descenders 



The pen nib should be 
square-cut for drawing 
Fraktur letters 



Rounded strokes 

Despite the Fraktur 
letter s upright aspect, 
many strokes are 
actually rounded. Here, 
the ascender of the letter 
b has been drawn with 
a curve to echo the 
rounded stroke of the 
bowl. Whether you 
choose straight or 
rounded letters or split 
or pointed ascenders, 
it is important to be as 
consistent as possible 
throughout the text. 



The crossbar is a common feature 
of the letter g in both Fraktur 




and Schwabacher seripts 



Spike strokes 

The distinctive 
Fraktur spikes are 
made by extending 
one stroke over the 
previous one. The 
more pen lifts there 
are in a letter, the 
more spikes 
are created. 



The tail of the g can , 
finish with a short 
hairline } a blob, or 
a backward sweep; j 
alternatively, it can be 
looped (see g, right,) 



Alternatively, the hairline 
can be draum as a 
continuation of the first 
stroke (see g, opposite,) 



The spike stroke overlaps 
the bottom of the rounded 
stroke of the bowl 



Fraktur descenders are 
restrained , except on the 
bottom line of a page of 
text , where additional 
flourishes can occur 



C % C 

b t 6 



CW the ascender of the 
d back to the right to 
avoid the letter tilting 
to the left 





The first and second 
strokes of the f can 
be drawn without 
lifting the pen 





The second and third 
strokes of the g can 
be draum in one 
continuous 
movement 
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Fraktur 




4 7 




Ttte final foot 
of the m can 
terminate mth a 
diamond stroke 



It -1 

3* 

Either of these two 
forms of o frirt be used 

05 ) ( 

Alternative o 




The final foot 
of the n can terminate 
with a diamond stroke 






On the s, the sequence 
can be altered > 
mth the top stroke 
drawn second 




Begin the t \ 
with an 
upward stroke 



a4 







4 




The w is constructed from 
a conjoined u and v 






5 




Use the corner of 
the nib to draw the 
hairline tail of the x 




# 



U 

Alternative h 





Use the comer of 
the nib to draw the 
hairline tail of the y 



The third stroke 
of the z can 
alternatively be 
penned in two 
separate strokes 



This ‘elephant V 
trunk” can be used on 
letters b t h,k, and I 



Hits curling hairline 
tail can used on 
letters h, m, and n 
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Gothic Scripts 



Bastard Capitals 

B astard Capitals have the same ductus as the minuscules 
that they accompany (pp. 68 — 77 ), and are penned with the 
same nib. In most instances, they tend to he wide, expanded 
letters. The thick stem strokes are often supported by a thin 
vertical slash to the right, and the addition of a diamond stroke 
in the centre of the counter is also common. Like the bastard 
minuscule hands, the capitals were subject to a range of 
individual and regional variation. Because of this diversity, the 
alphabet shown here should be regarded only as a general guide. 




Draw the hairlines with 
the comer o f the nib 

Connecting hairlines 

On letters H, M, and 
N, hairline strokes are 
often used to connect 
two main downstrokes. 
This hairline should 
spring from the right 
edge of the baseline serif. 



Basic elements 

The pen angle of 
the Bastard Capital is 
about 40° or the same 
as the minuscule that 
it accompanies. The 
letter height is about 
six pen widths. The 
characteristically wide 
letters, such as the B t 
are a direct product 
of downward and 
horizontal arced 
sweeping strokes. 



Spurs 

Weight can be added 
to vertical stems in the 
form of diamond- 
shaped spurs. Each spur 
can be sharpened with 
a short hairline flick. 



Limit the number 
of diamond-shaped 
spurs to two or three 








“Elephant's trunks” 

The “elephant s trunk" 
so characteristic of the 
Bastard Secretary (pp. 
68-69) also occurs on 
capital letters H, K \ 

L, and X Draw the 
diagonal trunk with 
the full width of the 
nib, finishing with 
a short hairline. 













2 





Tiie C could 
alternatively take 
the fdnn of the 
E fbelowf tut 
without the cross 
stroke 






2 



\ 





The hairline 
vertical 
the E can 
be omitted 



J 



t 




This double stem 
F h rciJiiViisfriif of 
the Gothic Capital 

(pp. 60-61) 



7 





Alternatively, 
the G can be 
constructed 
from a series 
of composite 
strokes 




4 




Ihe upward linking 
hairline stroke of the 
\ H is made with the 
I comer of the nib 
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Bastard Capitals 
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Cad els 



Cadels 

T HE INVENTION OF the Cadel ( Cadeaux ) in the early 15th 
century is attributed to Jean Flam el, librarian to the 
prominent patron of the arts, the Due de Berry. Flamcl used 
these large, patterned capitals to inscribe the duke’s name 
in the front of each manuscript. By the mid- 15th century, 
Cadels were widely used in northern Europe as single Versals 
( pp . 58—59), mainly in vernacular text written in the various 
bastard scripts (pp. 66-79). During the 16th century, they 
appeared in Italic text in increasingly elaborate forms. 




Cadel H 

Despite the apparent complexity of this 1 6 th- 
century Cadel, the main structure of the letter is 
easily perm able (pp . 82-83). The fine internal 
decoration can be drawn with a flexible steel mb. 
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This Bastard Capital 
letter D, with its looped 
ascender, is a useful mode! 
Jor drawing a Cadel 
(pp, 78-79JI 

Cadels, capitals, 

AND MINUSCULES 
These letters were 
penned in the second 
half of the 1 5th 
century, possibly by 
the English scribe 
Ricardus Franciseus. 
One basic element of 
the Cadel contained 
in the letter A is the 
left foot, which has 
been constructed from 
three strokes linked 
by a series of shorter 
strokes. This linking 
system is the key to 
more complex letters, 
such as the H (above). 



_ Cadels were generally used 
inf A Bastard scripts: here, 
the minuscules resemble a 
German cursive hand 

(pp. 74 75) 



B y the END Of the 1 6th century, 
the Cadel was frequently appearing 
as a Versal in printed form, and the 
advent of copperplate engraving led 
to more fanciful elaboration than was 
achievable with a broad- edged pen. 
This paralleled the development of the 
various Italic and Copperplate hands 
(pp. 94—707), with which the Cadel 
was often incorporated. 

Interlace patterning 
The Cadel differs from other capitals 
used as Versals in that it is composed of 
interlacing strokes rather than built -up 
strokes (pp. 58—59). It is drawn with 
a constant pen angle — this produces 
thick and thin strokes that create a 
pattern with a continuously changing 
direction of line. In this way, substance 
is added to an otherwise skeletal letter 
Interlaced strokes can also he 
used to embellish the ascenders on 
the top line of a page of text or the 
descenders on the bottom line* 



- 

m 7, 

' ■ ■ e . 

: ifieSt? & - GiSC 



Flam el’s Cadels 
This page from a manuscript 
belonging to the Due de Berry 
was written by Jean Flamel in 
about 1409. Although the basic 
structure of the Cadels is relatively 
simple, the fact that so many have 
been used on the same page creates 
an impressive overall effect. 





Engraved alphabet 
This alphabet of capitals was 
engraved by Thomas Weston 
in 1682, Although the main 
structure of the letters follows 
that of Bastard Capitals 
(pp. 78-19), the basic forms 
have been embellished with 
typical Cadel scrolls and interlaces. 
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Gothic Scripts 



Cadels 



T he great variety of existing Cadel models makes it very difficult to 
assemble a complete alphabet. These examples have been selected 
to represent a few general principles. Although Cadels can look very 
daunting to accomplish, in practice they are often a great deal easier than 
you may think and, when used as Versals, they can look very impressive. 
The golden rule is to begin at the core of the letter and work outwards. 




Letter spine 

Always begin with the spine 
of the letter. Here, the spine 
is composed of downward 
diamond strokes and straight 
vertical strokes. The pen angle 
for both types of strokes is 
between 35° and 45°. 



Use a pencil for the 
initial planning of the 
letter's structure 




1. Establish the 
basic structure 
of the Cadel in 
pencil before 
retracing the 
strokes in pen. 




Diamond strokes 

A senes of diamond 
strokes is a common 
feature of the Cadel 
spine. Move the pen 
downwards in a 
controlled, zigzagging 
movement, without 
altering the pen angle. 
A pen angle of 45° 
will give symmetrical 
diamonds. 



Maintain a 
pen angle of] 
45* fora] 
series of short , 
neat diamonds I 





2. Once the 
main strokes 
of the letter 
are penned, 
flourishes and 
decoration 
can be added. 



The Cadel is decorated 
with delicate flower 
and leaf forms 



Cataneo’s Cadels 

These letters B and Care based on the initials 
of Bernardino Cataneo, writing master at the 
University of Siena, Italy, between 1544 and 1560. 
In their original form, they were used with text 
in Rotunda (pp, 86-87) and Italic (pp. 96-97). 




1. Begin the 
stem of the B with 
a double stroke, 
with the inner 
stroke leading 
into the stroke 
of the top bowl. 
Next add the single 
stroke of the lower bowl, 
leading into a tail. 



The jfeetefcrc B consists 
of a spine and tm bowh 




The decorative 
flourishes are 
added to 



2. Build up the 
skeletal form 
with loops at 
the top of the 
bowl and spurs 
to the left of the 
stem. Scrolls can be 
added as a final flourish. 




L To begin the C, 
draw the spine and 
the top curve in a 
single stroke. 
The bottom 
curve can be 
drawn in the 
form of a foot. 




The inner hairline strokes and 
scallops are similar to those 
used in Capitals 

fpp. 



Build up the 
Cadel with a 
system of 
linked 
diminishing 



strokes to create 
‘‘boxes” (opposite ) . 
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Cadels 



Drawing a Cadel A 

This apparently complex A can be built up 
quite quickly in four stages. Diamonds have 
been drawn into the legs of the A , so keep 
a constant pen angle to ensure an even 
distribution of thick and thin strokes. 




1. Begin by penning the 
five basic components of 
the letter: the two legs, 
two feet and top stroke. 
Allow yourself ample 
space between strokes. 



Straight horizontal strokes are 
best avoided t so use curved 
diagonals for the feet of the A 




2. Build up the legs 
of the letter with two 
complementary upright 
strokes on either side 
of the core diamond 
strokes. As a general 
rule, the legs should 
have more weight 
than the feet. 




The lines of the serif 
echo those of the feet 



3. Keeping a 
constant pen angle, 
build up the feet. 
Changes of line 
direction can now 
be introduced. 



Changes of line 



direction hare 



been introduced 




Finish the 
Cadel hy 
terminating the 
strokes with 
bops and 
hairlines 



4. Now add the crossbar, breaking the 
strokes as they cross the lines of the legs. 

Finally, add the decorative loops and flourishes. 



Cadel ornamentation 

In order to build up the weight of a main stroke or to create a change 
inline direction, various types of ornamentation can be used. The 
patterns shown below have all been created with the pen at a constant 
angle. Each involves a series of short strokes that move at 90° to each 
other in a series of thin and thick "boxes". This simple device can be 
adapted to form increasingly complex patterns. 

A constant pen angle is 
essential in the creation 
of "box" patterns 



This pattern 
involves a series of 
four small "boxes", 
followed by a line of 
three "boxes" 




Terminal “boxes’ 9 
In this pattern, the 
use of "boxes” allows 
strokes to be terminated 
in different directions. 



Interlocking loops 

A series of interlocking 
but unjoined loops can 
be adapted at a 
terminal stroke or 
provide an infill. 



Basic “boxed” strokes 

The basic principle of the "boxed” stroke 
is that when the pen moves sideways, a thin 
line is produced, and when it moves upwards 
or downwards, a thick line is produced. 





“Box” steps 

In a principle similar to the 
basic “boxed" stroke {above 
left), this pattern involves the 
“boxes" moving sideways 
in steps. This works best on 
curved strokes and requires 
careful planning. 



The semi -circular bops interlock 
without actually touching 




Mirror images 

This patterning is loosely based 
on a decorated descender from the 
1 6th-century “Alphabet” of Mary 
of Burgundy. The two halves of 
the ornamentation suggest a 
mirror image. This decoration 
would work equally well from a 
top line of an ascender. 



Small terminal bops should be drauai 
complete; this is easier than trying 
to construct Haifa bap 



Tire balance of thick and thin 
strokes in the I ft arm will be 
the exact reverse of those in 
the right arm 



1. Begin by folding a sheet of 
lightweight layout paper in half- the 
fold w'iU represent the centre line of 
the image. Fold the paper again at a 
right angle to the original fold - this 
will represent the arm. Unfold the 
paper and work out the sequence, 
loops, and interlaces of half the pattern. 



2, Using the right angle fold as a 
centre line, work out the strokes for 
the arm. When this is complete, fold 
the paper over the centre line and 
repeat the pattern from the see- 
through image. Any flaws in the 
design will become immediately 
obvious when the pattern is reversed. 
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Italian SlHumanist Scripts 



Rotunda 



T he Gothic influence on western European scripts between 
the tenth and 1 3th centuries was largely resisted in one 
major country - Italy. The clarity of classical inscriptions, still 
evident throughout the land, the continued use of a wide, 
rounded hand called the Beneventan, and the retention of the 
Caroline Minuscule, were all factors in the emergence of 
a formal script that differed from its Gothic contemporaries 
in its round, open aspect. It was known as Rotunda. 




The tight half of the 
o has a smoother 
semi-circular 
s weep than 
the left 
fpp„ 86 $1) 



Rotunda o 
The roundness 
of the o is the key to 
Rotunda and is reflected 
in all the bowed letters. 
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By the 12th century, the prestige 
Rotunda script had developed into 
an extremely formal and upright 
version of the Caroline Minuscule 
(pp, 38-39), with slightly shorter 
ascenders and descenders than 
its parent script. The hand 
also embodied elements of the 
Beneventan, most notably in 
the rounded strokes on many 
letters. In contrast, straight strokes 
were square-cut and rigidly upright. 
A legible band 

In general, the Rotunda was bolder 
than the Caroline Minuscule, but 
the rounded strokes and modest 
ascenders and descenders created 
a clear, legible script that was used 
for handwritten work long after 
the introduction of printing. The 
simplicity of the letterforms made 
the script equally popular as a model 
for typefaces, thriving in that form 
until as late as the 18th century. 



The many curved strokes, such as this 
on the letter O, helped continue the 
Italian tradition of open , rounded scripts 



The square baseline foot of the letter f is a 
distinctive characteristic of the Rotunda , 



Book of Hours 
This small Book of Hours, produced in 
Bruges in about 1480, shows the evenness and 
regularity of the Rotunda. The script differs 
from that used for the Verona Antiphoner 
(opposite) in one significant respect - the 
upturned feet of the minims. Here, they are a 
continuation of the minim strokes, which results 
in slightly more cursive letters than was usual. 
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Rotunda 
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Large-scale letters 
As a manuscript hand, the Rotunda was 
written in a full range of sizes, from very 
small to very large, and w r as the chosen 
script for some of the largest known 
manuscript books in the world. 

When written on a large scale, the 
letters can have a rigid formality 
and the hairline strokes often seem 
disproportionately light. 

Rotunda Capitals 
Accompanying capitals are w ritten 
w r ith the same pen as the minuscules 
(pp, 88—89). A double stroke can be used 
for the stem, with a clear gutter between 
strokes. In some historical instances, the 
Rotunda Capital w as developed into a 
Versa!, In others, Gothic or Lorn bardic 
Versals were used with Rotunda 
text script, 

A common feature of al) Rotunda 
letters, both minuscule and capital, 
is the sharpness of the cut of the nib, 
which gives clear, precise strokes and 
fine hairlines. In larger versions, 
the pen should be clearly lifted after 
the completion of each stroke, w hile 
in smaller versions, many strokes can 
be cl raw- n in one continuous movement. 



These large-scale Rotunda letters lack any 
cursive \ features ; ntfEe the angularity hieJi 
which the ascenders and straight minim 
strokes have been drawn 

Compare the unusual broken forms of 
the strokes on capitals A, C, and E with 
the mare common farm fpp, 88-89,) 



The Verona Antiphoner 
This Antiphoner (book of chants and anthems) was 
written in about 1500 for the monasteries of SS Nazro 
and Calio in Verona, Italy. This type of book was often 
written in a large format to enable several choristers to 
read it at the same time. The Rotunda letters have been 
drawn with considerable precision, with idiosyncrasies 
arising only in the unusual broken form of the capitals. 

This Caroline form of d features 
an upright stem and curved bowl 

Rotunda as a typeface 
The type used in this dictionary was possibly from the 
founts of the Venice-based German printer Erhard 
Ratdolt fpp, 90-9 ?), who had punches cut for a 
Rotunda type in 1 486. This detail shows two different 
forms of d: the uncial form and the upright Caroline 
form — both can be seen in the middle of the sixth line. 
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Italian Sc Humanist Scripts 



Rotunda 



R OTUNDA is AN upright, open letter, which works well on 

Lboth a large and small scale. The characteristic straight stem 
strokes, such as those on letters b,J, and b, are constructed with 
the pen held at about 30°. The square foot is then added in one 
of two ways. The simplest method is to use the corner of the nib 
to outline the foot, before fdling it in with ink. Alternatively, 
the “dual ductus” technique can be used, which involves turning 
the pen from 30° to the horizontal in one short movement. 
Although the latter may seem more complex, it is probably 
preferable when drawing large Rotunda letters. 



n 



A split ascender can 
be used instead of the 
flat-headed variety 



1 




Complete the sweep to the 
right m a single stroke 




Ou large-scale 
Rotunda letters, 
the curved stroke 
is drawn separately 
from the straight 
stroke 



If the upright stroke begins 
at 30°, turn the pen to the 
horizontal to create a flat foot 



Sweeping strokes 

On letters in which the stem 
stroke ends in a right sweep, 
such as / (above), the sweep is 
usually completed in a single 
stroke. On larger letters, two 
separate strokes are used 
(see b , /, and right). 





Terminating flicks 

As an alternative to the sweeping 
stroke, letters m, n, and u can 
terminate with a flick. These are 
severe and rather mechanical: the 
stroke is simply executed with a pen 
angle of 30° and without any 
directional turn of the pen. 



Key letter 

The o is the key letter of the 
Rotunda. The bowls of k d, g, p, 
and q closely follow its shape, and its 
open aspect is also echoed in the c 
and e. The first stroke is only slightly 
curved, closely following a vertical 
before sweeping vigorously to the 
right. The second stroke is much 
more semi-circular than the first. 





The foot oj 
the a could 
alternatively 
finish with 
a sweep to 
the right 




2 




C LC 

P — III' 4* 

Alternative I ] h 3 

crossbar | ! + 



2 




3 



77ie second 
stroke of the 
2 h can be 
extended and 
the third 
stroke omitted 
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Rotunda 



b 

l 



The flat-headed 
ascender of the k 
can be replaced by 
a split ascender 



Tlte final foot of the 
m can finish with a flick ^ 

m , i 




Tlte second stroke 
of the k can be 
extended and the 
2 third omitted 



The fiat-headed ascender of the 1 
can be replaced by a split ascender 




Alternative 

foot 



n ^ ii it 



The second foot 
“ of the n could 
alternatively 
terminate 
with a flick 



Alternative 

foot 



O L O 



P 



The second stroke of 
the o is more semi- 
circular than the first 



Alternatively t 7^ 
twist from the 
diagonal to the 
horizontal for 
the serif of the p 





<-q 




o 



Full r Half r 



& 



The use of the 
j half r is common 
in Rotunda text 

Each stroke of the s begins or 
ends on the central hairline 





Twist the pen 
3 to the vertical 
to complete the 
crossbar of the t 



The second leg of the 
u can finish with a flick 



VL* t U 



Alternative 5 

foot 






Conjoined 
d and e 




V 



ID l U> 



i r 

> i r 



\ 



Drag the ink with 
the comer of the nib to 
make the tail of the x 







Conjoined b 
and 0 




Any two letters with 
opposing bows 
can be conjoined 

Apart from conjoined 
letters, Rotunda letterforms 
are dearly separated 



Sequence of 
Rotunda 
letters 



Italian 8l Humanist Scripts 






Rotunda Capitals 

T he STRUCTURE OI the Rotunda Capital is less dearly defined 
than the minuscule (pp. 86-8 7). Roth single and double stem 
capitals can be used; historically, they were often combined with 
Lombardic Capitals (pp. 64-65). The double stem capitals shown 
here have been taken from a number of sources and should be 
regarded only as guide for individual interpretations. As with the 
Rotunda minuscules, a “double ductus” applies, with all curved 
strokes and some upright strokes drawn with the pen at 30° , and 
the remaining strokes drawn with the pen at the horizontal 





Sweeping curved strokes help 
establish a rhythm 



. The pen is held at 3 O'* for the 
curved strokes of the Rotunda 
Capital 



A single diamond 
stroke reduces the 
volume of space 
in the 



Counters 

The round, open nature of the Rotunda 
Capital tends to produce generous 
counters. The expanse of white space 
can be broken by the addition of spurs, 
diamonds, double hairlines, or a 
combination of these elements. 




The feet are outlined 
and filled in with the 
comer of the nib 

Alternative form of M 

In this form ofM, the double 
stroke is in the centre of the letter 
and a large sweeping stroke has 
been incorporated. The volume 
of space in the counter has been 
reduced by the double hairline. 



Square feet 

If the pen is at 30° at the top of the 
stem, the angle should be maintained 
for the whole stroke* finishing at the 
baseline. To create the square foot, 
use the corner of the nib to trace 
along the baseline and up to join the 
right side of the stem. Fill in this 
triangle of white space with ink. 




The gap between the two stem strokes 
should be about half a pen width 







Vertical 
hairlines can 
be added 
through the 
counter of 
the E 
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Rotunda Capitals 








Turn the pen 
from the 
horizontal to 
30° to draw 
the final stroke 
of the U 



W 

The cross stroke 
on the X gives 

additional weight 



5l-> I 

2 

1 

B Tum the 
pen from 

horizontal to 
draw the first 



A hairline stroke cai 
be added to the righ 
of the stem of the L 



Turn the pen 
from 30° to the 
horizontal for 
the central stroke 
M 





77 ie O and 
the Q have 
the same basic 
form 



To form the 
Q, add a tail 
to the O 



IP 

1R 



Turn the 
pen from 
30° to the 
horizontal 
to draw the 
first stroke 
of the P 



Turn the 
pen from 
30° to the 
horizontal 
to draw the 
first stroke 
of the R 




A hairline 
stroke can be 
added to the 
right of the 
stem of the P 

A hairline 
stroke can be 
added to the 
right of the 
stem of the R 




Alternative forms of O 



2 






Single stem 
Rotunda 
Capital R 



Any Rotunda Capital can be 
drawn with a single rather than 
a double stem ; this plainer form 
is best for use in text with 
minuscules fpp. 86-87) 
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Humanist Minuscule 

T he Humanist Minuscule ( Littera Antiqua) and the Roman 
Imperial Capital (pp. 108—109) are the two historical scripts 
most influential in our modern society. Between them, they give 
us the basic constructions of our capital and lower-case letters, 
both in handwritten and typewritten form. In the Humanist 
Minuscule, the darker overtones of the Gothic scripts gave way 

to the lighter style of the __ 

Renaissance letter. It would = . 

he difficult to envisage a 
script better suited to the 
intellectual ideal;, of the age. 




Humanist Minuscule m 
The serifs have All Humanist Minuscule 
been drawn with letters have an upright aspect 
the pen held at 30° with clearly defined strokes. 



The Humanist Minuscule was 
essentially a rediscovery of the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp. 38 39). 

As a clear, unambiguous hand, free 
from affectation, the Caroline was 
considered by 14th-century scholars, 
including the Italian poet Petrarch, 
to be in harmony with the ideals 
of the Renaissance. 

Although the Humanist Minuscule 
\\ as to have a profound and formative 
influence on modern Latin-based 
writing, acceptance of it was initially 
slow. The widespread popularity of 
the script came only after manuscript 
books were superseded by printed 
works, and it was adapted as a 
model for text typefaces, notably by 
Nicholas Jenson of Venice after 1470 
(pp. 38 39). It gradually replaced 
the Rotunda in Italv (pp. 8-T85) and 
the Gothic scripts of Britain and 
southern Europe as the principal 
model for typefaces. 



tone uobinratis tuc coronadx no.s lw t 
cjuicin. ctcrnairL A n jD iri^e domme i 
dcus meu5 mconf]?e£hi tuo uiam me 
am.An Conucrrerc. 

Ominc nc mfnrore tuo arona> rnc nr 
(j^ m ira tua cornpias mc fffi^ i (ere re met 
domme quoniam mbrinus (um (ana i 
me domim : (juon^uu ronturbata /lint 
omnia olla mcalgt aimna mea tur 
batac(l uafdc led tu domme 
(|uo08onucrterc domme ct enpcai 
mam inram : faluum ok f ar propter i 
mderieordiam tuamX-3 llo,liani ll0n 
dl'in inortc (jui mcinor fit'tui ui^r 
no mini) iptis conbtcbimr tilnBHa 
boraui mpcmitu mco lauabo per (in 
rnilas nodfes (c^lum meuni laebrv 



Book of Hours 
This Book of Hours was written in Bologna 
in about 1500 for Giovanni II Bentivoglio. 
Arguably, the sumptuous decoration and 
bright colours of the Versals detract from the 
dignity of the text script itself. The flat serifs 
at the heads of the ascenders are the natural 
product of a horizontally held pen (pp. 92-9 J). 
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Hum a mst Minuscule 



Note the scrupulous 
consistence » it/] n huh these 
Small ampersands have been 
drawn throughout the text 



The book has hcen 
hand written on vellum 



The I ersesk are based on 
ftomort onj nof iombardic 
let t erf arms ( pp >8 S 9) 



St. Paul’s Epistle 
Written in about 1500, 
this text combines 
Italic and Humanist 
Minuscule hands to 
dramatic effect. Despite 
the diminutive size of 
the letters, reproduced 
here approximately the 
same size as they are 
written, each character 
remains distinct and 
clearly legible. At a 
glance, the manuscript 
may be mistaken for a 
printed book. 




1 piftaiffjti p4uU 



ioWt itrt nutcit Af.JpucL um iicutn 
C h tri flu s etc Leila m : : quM ni rmbu (ii 



ixiuAtoeprtsttus decJmrcitttlttdc 
olfitus <iu$. Pcoptcr her relm^uet l» 
mo pair em At ma Item i ua m ft ad 
htEibtt vxon f ii* : At tuim dtw % or 
ne vui 'Satra men turn her mafumn 

til Lgp intern diQj m cltnib^r 
tec left i - Vet u Uitieti di voj | tnynji 
vmifqujt^ vxorem fuam ficut flip 
I um di ligtt : vxo r a u tern 1 1 meat vtru 
iuum - 



— L ap .fe^ApofloIm.pnnittm /if i 
0S£*p£&Trim ifutrtnodo ttiuterm vnr«r 
mflituit dtmdt femes crdetwnoi w 
fthiparttitts hot) (Trent .pawn res tlU 
md vr*zt*ndia non pnwoewt ierwfl 
ie<fh jmt dorm nit, donum bemynt iii*i 
tradUnt ‘Pofirtmti m trrriutrjtm i 
phejios ad mtitttamfidei hwruttur 

F Uji ofediWpirenlilms wn 
, in domino . Hoe cnim nrftp 

elk Hononpacrtm tuum t 

(turn : quod ell mandat am ptimum 



Ad F ptjeitoa 




in prom if fi one vi fill tin Celt* U 

gum fnprt terrain F t von patrf v no 
Irtr ad uicundtain prouorarr fitios ve 
fl ros (rtf ed nqit i ttas t n cfifci pi m j. et 
rarreptiom tinrm.ni . ,Serut obeditr Wo 
mini* cjtjuftiius com timore Atnrtmn 
re in fimplicitatecDcdts vtftn ficut c h 
Ho: non id cculum feniictites quilt ho 
mimhui pfacentn : fed vt fr mi c bnfli 
features vof untattm dci r ex 4mmo tu 
bona volunutr f truientfi ficut domi 
nc At non ho mint farts fcitntts quonu 
vnufquifqj q ucdtumqt tecerrf bonuro 
face retiptet a domtuo.fme ffxiiu* ftu* 
liber Et vos Worm n t eadem fccate iUjj 
rtmirtfntetminas fcitntetqma ^rllo 
rum Ad vefler Worn i n t j s eft m oriis . n 
prior a rum acctptjo non eft 4 pud deo 
De rittrufratr/s oonfotfamtni m do 
rmno At i n patentia virtutis eiu * . i n 
d urtt vos atm atuta m d et vt jnlllti & 
Hare ad tie r hi s i nfid ias d riJbol i ^im 
mam non eft nobis cotEutlatio aduer 
ItiS acncm At fanpTHtitm,fid aduer 




hi this margin annotation , 
(he early use of Arabic 
numerals is evident 



Printed text 
F i ft ee 1 1 th -c e n t u iy 
text ty pe was closely 
modelled on the 
handwritten letters 
of the period. The 
similarities between 
this typeface (below) , 
printed after 1 486, 
and the handwritten 
Humanist Minuscule 
of St. Paul’s Epistle 
(above) are very clear. 

The same serif 
formation has been 
used for both capitals 
and minuscules. 



-y 1 



Vp Urt xXAidcjj, O *T^C T y 

ivT-n? p\AillV - 

j '*? *f fUr 

WtV^ C VA . 

' -iy • i>Un -ii4 -rfF 
,, <+ > £> 0^0 t _ 
l *2 -c. Ct^^cre 

"i* tnAtiiw 



iyaV rctnt ~ib 
AltA< nAnLe.C. 

O ' 4* V 

A) ~ e. tt , ,i puo 

tjy pluutT . 



The MANDWKiTINC; 
of Petrarch 
The script developed 
by Francesco Petrarch 
was probably the first 
Humanist Minuscule. 
This annotation by 
the poet to his copy 
of Suetonius’s LjWs o f 
Caesars , was made in 
about 1370 and clearly 
demonstrates the 
degree to which 
he had adopted the 
Caroline Minuscule as 
a model for his hand. 



These Italic letters irere 
probably cut hv the goldsmith 
Francesco G rifjo in I SO I 



viui miiLAiiimr *» xv 

!ex cis qu^manifefte apparent conc!udamus,af/ 
i a nobis alibi demon ftratis , atque ab ipfo aded cSdudtt 
naqu^qjani 1 

fius natur^r^ermutat, 
dicer eft, non fccu 

Iidorum i^tporum fubftantiam s a quibus etiam 
ialteratiocontingit. Verum fiquidem hocira 

»"« A . ® , - f « - ** ^ 



rs humorefn ad fc loco ahV trd Ari M* 

. , . teltcs femett 

autem umcuic^ par g ^ erareex 

mtjorutn mx ipfi infunt VO q. m triri 



A small letter 

Like the Caroline Minuscule, the 
Humanist Minuscule was an elegant 
hand that worked most successfully 
on a small scale. This is evident in 
the diminutive letters of the Epistles 
text (above). In Italy, the Rotunda 
(pp. 84— 8 5) continued to be used 
for large-scale book work. 

Versa Is and capitals 
Versals, so popular with Gothic 
scribes, were also used with the 
Humanist Minuscule, but these were 
increasingly modelled on Roman 
forms (pp, 108 109). The use ol 
capitals for sentence openings was 
now universal. Also derived from 
Roman forms, the Humanist Capitals 
were drawn with the same ductus as 
the minuscules and were the same 
height as the minuscule ascender 
(pp. 98 99). A rigid adherence to 
ascender and descender lines, along 
with clear line separation, helps give 
an ordered aspect to a page ol text. 
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Italian &^Humanist Scripts 



Humanist Minuscule 

T he Humanist Minuscule is a direct descendent of the 
Caroline Minuscule (pp, 40-4/), Letters are clearly defined, 
separate, and open - very close in form to modern letters, 
particularly those used as typefaces. There is no exaggeration 
of ascenders and descenders in the script and interlinear spacing 
is clear and regular. Humanist Minuscule can be written with a 
square- cut “slanted” or an oblique -cut “straight” pen. The letters 
shown here have been written with a “straight” pen. In both 
cases, the letters are upright and usually small in scale, with 
a minim height of about five pen widths. 




“Slanted” pen 

The "slanted” pen 
Humanist Minuscule 
is based on the early 
hand of Poggio and 
relates quite closely to 
the Caroline Minuscule. 
I t is written w ith a pen 
angle of 30-40°. The 
a is a double-storey 
letter; this distinguishes 
it from the Italic a, 
which is a single-storey 
letter (pp , 96-97). 



“Straight” pen 
During the latter part 
of the 1 5th century, 
there was an increasing 
tendency to write the 
Humanist Minuscule 
with a “straight” pen. 
The pen angle tor this 
is shallow - 5-15° — 
and a greater contrast 
between thick and thin 
strokes can be produced. 




Wedge serif drawn 

in two strokes Flat serif 




Serif types 

The script features two types of serifs: 
wedge-shaped and flat. The wedge 
serif is created either in a single 
stroke or in two separate strokes 
(above). The flat serif is created with 
a single horizontal stroke. When 
using a "straight” pen, the flat serif 
can also be used to terminate upright 
minims and descenders (see letters 
f /i, If, m, n, p, q> r„ opposite). 



Foot drawn with Foot drawn with 




Minim feet 

When using a "slanted” pen, the 
tendency is to create a turned foot, 
produced by terminating the minim 
stroke with a flick to the right. 

When using a "straight" pen, this 
flicking movement is more difficult. 
Instead, use the flat serif, or finish the 
stroke with a slight movement to the 
right along the baseline and then add 
a separate serif to the left. 



a i a 

The wedge serif of the If using a u slanted ” pm h 




c c c 





If using a “slanted" pen t 
the boud of the d will 
have a diagonal axis 





The wedge serif of the 
h can be replaced by 
a flat serif 





If using a 
" slanted 11 
pen, the bow f 
o f the g will 
have a 
diagonal axis 



Tire h m 
terminate iwd 
a turned foot 
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Humanist Minuscule 







IJ using a “slanted” 
pen, the bowl of 
2 the p mil have 
a diagonal axis 



If using a "slanted" pen , 
the bowl of the q will have 
a diagonal axis 



V 

s 




The first stroke 
of the r can 
terminate with 
a turned foot 




\ V 



Z JZ 



The basic form of the y 
if the same as the u, 
with the fourth stroke 
extended into a tail 




Humanist Minuscule letters draum with a 
“slanted” pen can lean forward slightly; in 
this form the i, f„ and g differ from the Italic 
(pp, 94-95; in that they are unlinked 



“Slanted” 

letters 



The tail of the g differentiates the 
letter from its Italic counterpart 
(PP> 96-97; 
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Italian <&. Humanist Scripts 



Italic 



I N ITS BASIC FORM, Italic script (Chancery Cursive, Cancellaresca 
Corsiva, Littera di Brevi ) is a cursive offspring of the Humanist 
Minuscule ( pp . 90—91). Over time, it became a distinctive 
hand in its own right, spawning, in turn, the Copperplate 
(pp. 102—103). The script was invented in 1420 by Niccolo 
Niccoli, an Italian scholar who found the Humanist Minuscule 
too slow to execute. By 1440, his new, less labour-intensive 
script had been adopted as the official hand of the Papal Chancery. 




Italic a 
The Italic a, 
with its fully 
formed bowl, 
is the earliest 
ancestor of our 
modem lower- 
case letter a. 



Letters generally 
join at the midway 
point between the 
baseline and the 
headline 



The four basic characteristics 
of Italic that were established by 
Niccoli tend to occur naturally when 
the Humanist Minuscule is written 
rapidly and with the minimum 
number of pen lifts: there is a 
tendency for the hand to lean to 
the right; circles become more oval; 
many letters can be written in a single 
stroke; and letters are joined to each 
other with a connecting stroke. 
Changing the a 
The character altered most 
significantly bv Niccoli was the a , 
which he transformed from a tall 
two-storey letter (p. 92) into a single- 
storey letter of minim height ( above 
right). His q also tended to follow this 
new form, resembling an a with a tail. 

The terminals of Italic ascenders and 
descenders were drawn in one of two 
forms: the formata (semi-formal), in 
which they were horizontal or wedge- 
shaped and left-facing, or the corsiva, 
in which thev were rounded and 

j 

right-facing (pp. 96-97). 



Treatise on Haivking 
This page from a work by the Italian scholar 
Francesco Moro was penned in about 1 560-70 
and consists mainly of alphabets and texts in 
different hands. At the top, in gold, are two lines 
of Cadels {pp. 80-81). Beneath the blue border 
are the Italics, fully separated and generously 
spaced. The minuscule hand is a formata, 
identifiable by the wedge-shaped ascender serifs. 

Four lines ofTextura Quadrata {pp . 50-51) 
follow and, below the green border, there are 
several lines of Humanist Minuscule {pp. 90-91). 




• ( iColto Jiononmo * -fuijando a One llajetf 
rrnptjp Qualcbc pena A) Quajcbejuflc 
oonc eN(c ^J.a % ffla o coJlacojfi apprefTo 
(Tpotejjc injchttirc no leffifarla ujci 

re kScctuarli (ghiello oJJfu croon cello dt]ac 

ciO am'lnmidic la pmu«i muui yolft nnalccrc ct ijiicllVuiu^illo 
atontdlcitniMov lUvouclumccllo iu (lift pm uolu'iu tdiuiuc found 
nito ct ulaiii hunt pm ai^i'Mmicllc a tanuc jii'lucrc a mctuuc • 
ml lull'd die udtccra iuluto id paid etc cota inmuaktim^c ct 



X) A oh carnc di porcho cal cl a unra di Miclc 
clmro ct bcllidimo ct Buti.ro hclco ct o^lio 
11 o la to be 11 ill into etnero per tre o ciua 



/ 

l 



IV olato bcllilluno ci ncro per tre o cji 

tr o Palin ct Ancora li dice cl ic 
pa $ c e m n o lo r i v 

\ r\ 



\ 
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Italic 



CAlcu in avTinki c foham i G 
'uteri b nrj ^AlPitsMinntii <a 

<M "In 

, SKRIFTIvVIALOC , 

IA i L 

> 1 1 

Tip i zai i up 7 1 x mi myrrmi 

)olm ( Bimv ’ill c Hjiai iibnti 
■B( 0 m • WillimGMium •£ 
I i#t l c /oh utiWA^Enc Gilt ’ 
Stanleys Monij tmmn rdcl 
icftal&i Ri idolplfXiTfh- c Frii 
^ridfPuppl-M^nm m YMpj 
'Jrecku Ikcviuly-M uuti icw 



FvMVS IN QvAIUTO An MALI- 
ry-jjkfw’ ';rmuro mat re nr: mrv wr > - Hmc VnyiliuJ 

H erA. yecle vej~: denjti^p w ro nifi H omen' ejt - hi vmc jcrt4ti-, 

|Fin|'|Joefa m thu jeewn Jo belli kyfhrici ait , N ni rnik 
cmfwn .'rtftp on* |1 e+wtri frheton uoctfcp I icjuatt' Hit 
rttt • Nm win cenfntn jlnt amp 
men ax aefcnyhc tj} rejw, pip fnhp m bee an \a 



J 

erntwn 



The long ascenders and descenders have 
presented a problem for the scribe where 
they clash in the interlinear space 

. In this Italic text, the calligrapher has 
included bothformata and cor si va 
ascenders; this 1 is the corsi va type 



Printing type catalogue 
This design from 1990 is by the 
Norwegian calligrapher Christopher 
Haanes. He has achieved harmony 
between the capitals and minuscules 
by reducing the size of the capitals 
to just above minim height. 



77ii? relative crudity of Morris's 
capital letters is probably owing 
to his of a pointed pen nib 
rather than the more suitable 
broad-edged nib . 



Although clearly an italic 
script, Morris's letters are 
noticeably upright compared 
with a classic Italic such as 
Francesco Moro V (opposite) 



William Morris 
Although Edward 
Johnston is generally 
regarded as the father of 
modern calligraphy 
( pp . 42-43), William 
Morris had been 
exploring the methods 
of medieval scribes two 
decades before him. This 
illuminated work of 1874 
is an attempt to realize 
the vision of the Arts and 
Crafts movement by 
achieving communion 
between craftsman and 
tool (pp « 42-43). But 
since a pointed nib rather 
than a broad-edged pen 
has been used to draw 
the capitals, the attempt 
is only partially successful. 



\siMm 




v?\< 



QY&\W 1 \rtCCY 



,.i rp 1 JmtUfitfun pofUrt 

UEM vn*»*m 4ii r IkNwr 1 % m \J 



:k> ft fiwif I'mrif jiCLIifl ? 

in ' 1 



ivmk'l joeorti 

iromrn nrirtOi' 

/n mnkrtfiijf I laiodtiif o?if ? 

, ruvt jjfpT R nJoj <jj* iiJo vr in iHLuMio 



Unde s ocd'lfin frtnrrt* jnittutnf 

Oiylmi Stifle 

pKrtc mufcrncf rap Jo f mcnmtrtu 
IL rni rtf ml idftruptc vmfFf, 

IU fftfl ef-ftwtlft) (if fit us MnorU 
iltusmc i|wnw . 

04 jmW jtmwn jdicu j>armus 

laudiirtffj sjuf m itcimtutm Ac Qwmfn , 
qjit * masr <T fmttti VrtrUstpK' muiuhttn 



Saturnalia 

This fine Italic script was written by Ambrosius 
Theodosius Macro bins in 1465, Each letter is 
clearly defined, reminiscent both of the Humanist 
Minuscule (pp . 90-91) and the earlier Caroline 
Minuscule (pp, 38-39). The capitals are small and 
restrained compared with those by Moro (opposite). 



The influence of type 
The changing, demands brought about 
by the developing printing industry of 
the 1 5 th century had an important 
influence on the Italic script. In 1501, 
the Venetian printer Aldus Manutius 
commissioned goldsmith Francesco 
Griffo to design a small Italic type 
(pp. 90—9/), in which most of the 
characters were clearly separated. 
From that point, calligraphers began 
to follow the example of type by 
separating their penned letters. This 
led to a loss of some of the Italics 
cursive quality and the script quickly 
reached its full maturity as a carefully 
crafted text hand. But by the 1 550s, 
the complaint from scribes was that it 
had become too slow to write. From 
then, its decline was rapid, eventually 
being used only for text in parenthesis 
and for annotation. 

Johnston's o 

For the modern calligrapher, Italic 
script remains a constant source 
of inspiration. However, much new 
Italic can be traced back not to the 
1 5th century but to the influence of 
the early 20th-century calligrapher 
Edward Johnston. The script was 
subtly modified by his introduction 
of two pulled strokes for the o and 
related letters, in place of the 
original single stroke (pp. 42-43), 
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Italian SlHumanist Scripts 



Italic 



T HE ITALIC HAND is written with a square-cut “slanted” pen, held 
at an angle of between 35 and 45 °* Letters should be written 
with the minimum number of pen lifts — most can be written with 
a single stroke. The two traditional examples shown here are 
formata and corsiva* Formata letters are distinguished by the wedge 
serif to the left of the stem, corsiva by the swashes to the right of 
the stem* Ideally, the two different types should not be mixed* The 
o is the key letter of the script: it establishes the basic ductus of 
the hand, the curve of other letters, and the letter width (below). 



Joining strokes 

Where strokes spring 
from the stem of a 
letter, such as on fr, m, 
and n, the stroke should 
begin about two pen 
widths below the 
headline. The bottom 
curve of the bo wl of 
the d , g t and q meets 
the stem stroke about 
two widths above the 
baseline. All connecting 
strokes follow these 
basic rules. 



lot tore hrtfJSP a 

forward lean of about 
Wot t5* 



Connecting 

i efrnWs starti/M 

begin about two 
pen uridths short 
of the headline 



'fins wedge 
serif, drawn 
in two strokes, 



This serif 
can also be 
dubbed 





Ascenders and descenders 
can be the some height os 
hi e minims or slightly shorter 



Ttis comm serif 
has ken drawn 
in a single 
stroke 




Step-by-step o 



Tie clubbed 
comm serif 
creates bold 
ascenders 



Serifs 

Serifs can be wedge-shaped and left -facing (formata) or 
right- facing (corsiva). On letters M, h, k , and / in the 
alphabet (right), both formata and corsiva types are shown, 

mrh 






1 , To create the o in 
a single stroke, use an 
angle of 40°* Begin just 
below the headline and 
push the pen upwards 
to the headline, before 



i/r 


l/TMte 


/ / 










1 -^ 


1 *1 


H 


i J 




2* Maintaining the 


3. Push the pen 


40° pen angle* curve 


towards the headline in 


the stroke downwards 


an arc, meeting the top 


towards the baseline* 


curve just below the 


before moving along the 


headline. Alternatively, 


baseline and beginning 


draw the letter in two 


t. to curve upwards. 


strokes (opposite ) . 




The Italic a is 
always a single- 
storey letter 



Formata Corsiva 

form of & form of b 



U 




l f Alternatively, the top curve of the c 

mn b* drawn as a separate stroke 




Formata Corsiva 

form of d form of d 



The top hop 
of the e can be 
drawn as a 
separate stroke l 





A tongue can be 
added when the e is 
at the end of a word 



Without the 
crossbar, the( 
be tomes the 
long form of s 



Alternatively, 
the descender 
of the g can 
terminate with 
a 

(above lefty 



I Alternatively, the 
second foot of the 
2 h can terminate 
with ajlick 
(above lefty 
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Italic 




Formats Corsiva 

form of f form of / 

Ml 

The kgs of the m can be 
dram i as separate strokes 








Alternatively, the o can he drawn 
in a single stroke (opposite,! 










replaced by a single stroke 
from right to left 



Conjoined letters do 
not appear in Italic 
script and ligatures 
are limited to the 
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Italian Humanist Scripts 



Humanist & Italic Capitals 

TTUMANIST CAPITALS are closely modelled on Roman Imperial 
O Capitals (pp. 110-119) and can be used with the Caroline 
Minuscule (pp. 40-41) and Foundational Hand (pp. 44— 45) s as 
well as with Humanist Minuscules (pp. 92-93). A pen angle of 
30° is most likely to produce letters with a similar stroke weight 
to the stonc-cut Roman originals. Italic Capitals are based on 
the Humanist letterforms but have a distinctive foi’Ward lean. 
There are various possible serif formations (below), and any 
of these can be used on either type of capital. 




Humanist and Italic 
Capitals should never 
exceed the equivalent 
of two minims in height 



italic Capitals lean to the 
right at the same angle <i> 
the minuscules (pp. 96-97) 

Pen nibs 

The same pen nib should be used for capitals as is used 
for the minuscules that they accompany. The serifs 
can be drawn with the pen at a slightly shallower 
angle than that used for the main stem strokes. 




Arm serifs 

Draw the arms of E and F and the 
top curves of C, G, and S in a single 
stroke and. if desired, build up the 
two serifs with the comer of the nib. 




Alternative serifs 

Alternatively, the top left serif can 
simply be the beginning of the stem 
stroke and the right serif can be 
created with a slight flick to the left. 






Twist the pen to 
the vertical to 
draw the serif of 
the C (see left 
for at tent atm 
methods) 




E 

rr 





* 







Twist the pen to 
the vertical to 
draw the top serif 
of the G (see left 
for alternate 
methods) 




Basic foot serif 

Create the basic foot serif 
by extending the stem 
to the left and finishing 
with a baseline stroke. 




Bracketed serif 

Alternatively, finish the 
stem stroke with a sweep 
to the right and add the 
left serif separately. 




Inner fillet 

A third option is to draw 
the basic foot senf (left) 
and add the inner fillet 
with a short curve. 
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Humanist Italic Capitals 




K Alternative 
arm 

L IL 

M I M 



The top arm of 
the K can he 
drawn with a 
straight stroke 




Tlte second 
stroke of the 
M caw be 
straight 








Twist the pert to the 
vertical to draw the 
serif of the S (see 
opposite for 
alternative methods) 




V VV’ 



1 lie first diagonal 
of the V ran fre a 
straight stroke 



2 4 



w \ w 

X 



The first 
and third 
strokes of 
the W can 
be straight 





The first diagonal 
stroke of the Y 
can he straight 





Italic Capitals should be 
slightly shorter than the 
ascender height of the 
minuscule 



Italic Capitals 

2 2 




The first alternative E shows bracketed serifs 
at the top and bottom of the letter, and the 
second shorn a straight stem and straight artns 

Two alternative 
forms of E 
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Italian ^Humanist Scripts 



Italic Swash Capitals 

A Swash Capital is A flamboyant letter that traditionally served 
a similar function in Italic text to that of the coloured Versal 
in Gothic text ( pp . 58-59). It should never be used to write 
a complete word, but can be combined with standard Italic Capitals 
(pp. 98—99). The Swash Capital’s characteristic showiness is created 
by the extension of stern strokes above or below die capital line and 
die extension of bowls and horizontal strokes to the left of the stem. 
These extended strokes terminate with a swash or, alternatively, 
can be looped like Copperplate Capitals (pp. 106-10 7). 




The slew has been 
extended a hove the bond of 
the letter to form a swash 



The swash to the left of the stem 



is a natural continuation of 
the rounded stroke of the bond 

Left swashes 

When creating a swash 
from the bowl of a letter, 
such as that til the B or R h it 
is important that the swash 
is a natural extension of the 
bowl stroke, with the pen 
pulled in a sweeping 
movement. The letters in 
the alphabet (right) show 
the swashes added as 
separate strokes. 



When a swash is added 
both to the top and the 
left of the stem , the letter 
gains a particularly 
flamboyant appearance 



To draw 
Italic Swash 
Capitals, use 
the same pen 
as for Italic 
minuscules 
fpp 96-97 J 



Top swashes 

The stem can be extended 
upwards and pulled to the right in the 
manner of a corsiva ascender on the 
Italic minuscule (pp. 96-9 7). 




Looped terminals 

This clubbed, looped terminal can be 
used as an alternative to the swash in v 
finishing the stem stroke. It works 
particularly well on a single stem 
letter such as an / or P. Create the 
loop by crossing back over the stem 
and pulling the stroke out to the right. 



Formal arm serifs 

This formal type of serif provides an 
elegant contrast to the flourishes. In 
construction, it closely imitates the 
brush-drawn Imperial Capital serif 
(pp. 110-119 ), On reaching the end 
of the arm, begin to twist the pen 
from 30° to the vertical. 





The C is 
drawn in 
two separate 
curved strokes 




Balance the 
top swash 
of the D 
over the 
sweep of 
the arc 




} 




Alternatively , 
the stem of the F 
can terminate in 
a horizontal foot 
(see H, below) 
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Italic Swash Capitals 



X !(■%. 


T V ~T 




2 y+ 


M * £$ ^ T?ie foned $ tr °ke 

m ml 1 M °f die L £ aft drop 

V 1~ 


■« *? •</ ■ 


3 5 

^ 7^ 4^^$* 


f 


<N 


5? < r ^ __ 


6 - 


/ J 6 


t Jft m i Im 7 (4^. The second stroke 

M^Lm IM M of the N is drawn 

M Vf / M M MM jHit tdw //it* 

/ f Ly / w ^ 








0 &0‘ 


Hir rai7 §A * ^V "/T 

,V X mends 6 fW 1 \ w' - 

/ V the baseline and V \ /V 

^ A terminates with / Mr 


2 

_ ... - 


f J 5IMUA y A/ 

The tail of the Y 

-i^fc 15 looped and 


f]l (*1_y / ne fiat of the? 

L Li t 


jP /B\ j V J mmrfs to the 

V / VI V f j riqht of the letter 

cZ f AU&U 


X-r 

J 

^T\ 


j 

— — 7 =-»■ - 


£• 7 £v 


Z Z 

The tail oj Z mends 
Mtw r/ie fatfrfme and 
terminates with a swash 

This simple upright Jam 

The stem of this of E ean he adapted for 


^ .. ..... v- 

^ 1*1 1 ^ '/ TTitf i /twf ort fJi? 

M h ^ stem °f ^ 

u # / #X \\ owi ^ oiMfttetf 

Z X 4Z £jsV 


2 


upright form of B letters B, D, F, H, I, K, 

features a wedge serif P, R t and T 


s SS _ 


m ^ W M M Upright Swash Capitals, such as 

V 1 V- this B and E, can replace Italic 

1 Capitals (pp. 98—99) \n Italic text 



Alternative B Alternative E 
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Post-Renaissance Scripts 



Copperplate 



A lthough the Italic script began life as a quickly 
„ penned, cursive version of the Humanist Minuscule, 
by the beginning of the 1 6th century it had become a 
formal script in its own right with a correspondingly 
slower ductus (pp. 94-95). In 1 574, an instruction manual 
for Italic script was printed from text that had been 
engraved on sheets ol copper with a pointed tool known 
as a burin. The hand developed for this new engraving 
method, combined with the narrower pen and slanted 
writing angle that scribes had begun to favour, led to the 
emergence of a new handwritten script: Copperplate. 




The stern of the 
Copperplate Capitol 
usually terminates 
with a blob 



Copperplate Capital B 
Although written to the sartie stroke 
thickness as the minims. Copperplate 
Capitals tend to be relatively large 
[pp r W6-10T). The degree of 
expansion or contraction should 
closely echo that of the minim. 



The principal innovation of the 
Copperplate was that, for the first 
time, all the letters in a word were 
linked, making it a fast and practical 
hand to write. By the mid- 1 8th 
century, it was the established script 
of commerce, replacing the various 
bastard hands that had previously been 
used for much business and vernacular 
work in Europe (pp. 66—79), 
Throughout the 17th and 18th 
centuries, Copperplate writing also 
acquired the status of an art form 
suitable for gentle folk, who used 
the impressive script lor both private 
and business correspondence. 
Eventually, Copperplate replaced 
the Humanist hands - including 
the Italic itself - altogether. 




2 / 









J / x .. f y 

JtfjL i r* <ui^~ ct..e~£ 

c/ Ct / ,*L /*< f ■**£- 



The Universal Penman 
This version of an instructional text by Samuel 
Vaux is from The Universal Penman, a celebrated 
volume of engraved work by the calligrapher and 
engraver George Bickham. Published in 1743, the 
book epitomized the elegant writing manuals of 
the 18th century. The engraved letters, written 
with very few lifts of the tool, closely follow 
pen -drawn Copperplate letterforms. 



Walpurgis Night 

This handwritten text of a poem by the artist 
Richard Dadd dates from about 1840. The letters 
closely follow the approved "‘school” hand of 
the period: the minims are small, ascenders are 
relatively large and un looped, and the hand is 
wntten at the very steep angle of nearly 40°. 
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COPPERPLATE 



Zy(«uZ* %Zerue aui) (ywcZ-ZlaCure are /lever jcyara/&Z,tAo'//ie zy/wra/iZ Z/or//~^ 
Ztaa Z/pay/if <rf/Myv/jc;tyw(/-Z 7a tore, /y /t'/sse/t \Zmeazi /ZZZendce/iee aueZi ^/////Zwz 
/,/ Me/y'/roe/art (>f r/y//f f y^ea/a/t, w/uc/i a^/iecey/fy /mZ/y/i/ea/Zwi/ance to /Z/c /_— . 



'jZiuZ///yj ayofZie/i/, Zy ea/M ///*•?/ ay //a/ ///ere /./ aa/Za/uy yarj/t c^ i/ttyZZu/{Z//fZ>. 



The Universal Penman 





This engraving of an instructional 
text by W, Kippax is also from 
George Bickhanfs Universal 
Penman . Notice the looped and 
un looped forms of ascenders 
used; on the third line, the word 
“which” includes both types. 



“Command of hand” 
In order to maintain their status as teachers, 
the 18th-century writing masters often 
produced a series of virtuoso calligraphic 
performances that were each known as 
“striking” or “command of hand”, in which 
increasingly complex baroque flourishes were 
produced without the removal of pen from 
paper. This ornate work is one such example. 



The strokes cross each 
other at the most acme 
an file possible 

The loops t drawn to varying sizes, would 
htive been carefully planned in advance 

Copperplate workshop 
In letterpress printing, the raised 
surface ol the type is inked and 
impressed on to paper. In copperplate 
(intaglio) printing, this process is 
reversed. Ink is applied to the 
inscribed surface and wiped from the 
face of the plate. Dampened paper is 
then pressed onto the plate, picking 
up the ink from the recesses. In this 
engraving, we can see the paper 
being forced onto the plate, while, 
in the background, printed sheets 
are drying on the racks. 



Copperplate in education 
The adoption of Copperplate script 
occurred remarkably rapidly, a 
phenomenon owing partly to the role 
in education of the writing master. 

In the past, writing skills had been 
taught by university academics, but, 
by the late 17th century, increasing 
literacy and the demands of business 
created the need for a teacher who 
taught writing exclusively. Examples 
of writing masters 1 work were 
reproduced by copperplate 
engraving, and schoolbook manuals 
began to supersede the elegant 
writing manuals — such as The 



In the past, the production 
of Copperplate script from 
type was a very limiting 
process - joins did not fully 
connect and ascenders and 
descender were atrophied. 

This 1984 design for a 
Copperplate typeface shows 
smoothly linked letters that 
are very close in form to 
the engraved script. 



The calligrapher has 
broken with Copperplate 
convention by looping 




Universal Penman — that had 
previously been widely favoured. 

Technical skill 

By the 1 9th century, Copperplate was 
the standard school hand in Europe 
and the United States of America, 
and students were judged as much 
on writing technique as the content 
of their work. This emphasis on 
technical skill lasted well into the 
20th century, when the Copperplate 
pen was usurped by the ball -point 
pen, typewriter, and word processor. 
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Post- Renaissance Scripts 



Copperplate 

T his ELEGANT SCRIPT is probably the most cursive of all hands. 

Most letters can be written in one stroke and there are few 
pen lifts between letters. Minims can be slightly compressed and 
the characteristic loops of the ascenders and descenders can be 
drawn cither open or enclosed. The best effects are often achieved 
by using compressed minims with enclosed loops. The fine lines 
of the burin engraving (pp. 102—103) are difficult to replicate with 
a steel nib but, with practice, impressive results can be achieved. 





When strokes overlap, keep the pet) angle 
as dose to 90 0 as the script will allow 



The forward lean of the 
Copperplate letter is 
about 30° 

Tool selection 

Always use a pointed 
nib for Copperplate 
letters, A flexible 
drawing nib or purpose- 
made Copperplate nib 
will ensure the best 
variation of thick and 
thin strokes. 



Adjusting the pressure 

The pressure is adjusted twice on the 
average minim stroke. Begin with a 
gende pressure to produce a fine line, 
increase it to thicken the stroke at 
the centre of the minim, then relax 
it again at the bottom of the stroke. 




Once you have decided whether to 
use compressed or expanded minims, 
make sure each counter contains the 



same amount of space. The inter- 
letter space should be approximately 
half the internal space. 




Linking letters 

Link letters wherever possible, 
ensunng that the link is as high up 
the stem as is practicable. Do not 
join letters near their base. 





The top loop of 
the f is enclosed 



TTic lower bop of the 
f can alternatively be 
drawn to the right of 
the stem 




The ascender 
of the d is 
not l 



The bowl of the 
d is enclosed 




The looped 
ascender of the 
h can be opert 
or enclosed 



The bop of the 
j is enclosed 
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Copperplate 







The top bop of the v 
can be open or enclosed 




The two hops of 
the w are enclosed 






/{ 

Full r Half r 



The full r has two 
looped strokes 





The small top 
loop of the half r 
can be open 




The s is the only 
Copperplate letter in 
the alphabet with no 
natural linking stroke 




This form of (is the most 
formal and restrained of 
all possible options 



Letterforms can be slightly 
modified to accommodate the 
connecting strokes 



Copperplate is written with 
as few pen lifts as possible: 
this word can be written with 
only one pen lift -for the 
crossbar of the t 
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Post-Renaissance Scripts 



Copperplate Capitals 

AMONGST THE more useful practical advice offered in the 
i\. Copperplate manuals of the 1 9th century (pp, 102—103) 
is this tip from writing masters James Lewis and Joseph 
Carstairs: “The writing hand should be lightly supported by the 
tip of the little finger and the forearm free to move in a circular 
movement”. This can very helpfully be applied to the drawing 
of Copperplate Capitals, a script in which the precise control 
of pressure on the pen is central to the execution of each letter. 



As a general rule , the 
thick jfrofce should not 
con tin ue into the curve; 
avoid this happening m Increase the 

fey controlling the pen i M pressure at 

pressure g " this point 




Incorrect S 

This 5 shows how the letter will 
look if the pressure on the pen is not 
meticulously controlled. The stroke 
should only increase in weight when 
following the angle of the italic slope. 



Decrease the 
pressure at this point 



Correct S 

To draw the S correctly, begin the 
stroke with light pressure, increasing it 
u r hen reaching the italic slope angle. 
Decrease the pressure when moving 
away from the italic slope angle. 




Loops should balance over the 
upright axis and, when used spirally, 
should diminish proportionately, 
rather like a snail’s shell 



Capitals 
and minuscules 

Never use Copperplate 
Capitals to write a whole 
word. Where several 
capitals have to be used, 
such as for initials, plan 
the letters very carefully. 
When used to begin 
a word (pp . 1 04- 1 OS) , 
the features of the 
Copperplate Capital 
can be adapted to 
complement the 
minuscules. 




Crossing strokes 

As a rule, thin strokes can cross both 
thick strokes and other thin strokes. 
However, thick strokes should never 
be crossed with other thick strokes. 



All the hops should 
closely relate to each 
other in proportion 




Here, the tail of the L 
has been elongated and 
louvered to complement 
the minuscule letters 



When 
terminating a 
stroke, finish with a 
hairline or apply pressure 
on the pen to leave a blob 
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Copperplate Capitals 
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Roman SlLate Roman Scripts 



Imperial Capitals 

T he Imperial Capital (Capitals Monumental is) 
was the letter used on the monuments of 
Ancient Rome to proclaim the might of the 
Roman Empire, and is indisputably the most 
stately of all scripts. The earliest examples of 
a mature Imperial letter date from the first 
century B.C., and some of the finest models are 
inscribed on the base of the Trajan Column in 
Rome (opposite). These stone -cut letters were 



ft (a, 




f J f 



The proportions of Durer s letter A are 
bused 0n a subdivicfeci square, with thf 
serifs based on compass- drawn circles 

BORER'S CLASSICAL A 

The analysis and redisc ©very of 
antique letters was a matter of 
great industry for Renaissance 
scholars and artists. This Imperial 
Capital, drawn by Albrecht 
Outer in 1525, demonstrates the 
widespread belief that the key to 
understanding classical letters lay 
in geometric dissection. 





Detail from the Via Appia Monument 
In this inscription on the Via Appia Monument, 
the interlinear space is equal to about half the 
height of a letter. Were the spacing any tighter, 
as it is on the Arch of Constantine (opposite), the 
ease of horizontal scan would be reduced and 
the letters would become jumbled. 



Compare the inter-letter spaces of 
the eleventh line with those of the 
twelfth to see how the spaces have 
been compressed to accommodate 
the allocation of text 

Via Appia Monument 
The beautiful proportions of the letters on this 
monument in the Via Appia, Rome, compare 
very favourably with those on the base of the 
Trajan Column (opposite). Such a large amount 
of text would have required considerable 
forward planning. The initial allocation of 
words to each line may have been calculated 
on a wax tablet or slate, before working rules 
were drawn to letter height on the marble. 
Once the position of the letters was marked 
in chalk between the rules, the letters were 
painted with a brush. Only then were the 
words actually carved into the stone. 



carved directly on top of brush-drawn forms 
(pp. 1 10—1 11), their proportions dictated 
bv the natural movement of the hand. 

J 



Capital letters with serifs had 
been written by the Greeks from the 
fourth century B.C.. However, it was 
only when the Romans developed a 
springy, broad-edged brush from the 
hairs of the red sable that it became 
technically possible to draw serifs and 
other letter parts quickly and with 
precision. When used within the 
natural compass of the hand, this tool 
proved crucial in determining the 
shape of the Imperial Capital itself, 

A key junction 

In a society with a high degree of 
literacy hut without the benefit of 
the printed word, Roman scribes 
and signwriters performed key 
functions. Although what remains 
of their work is fragmentary, we do 
know, from one small painted section 
of an election poster in Pompeii, that 
by simplifying some strokes the 
Imperial Capital was adapted from 
the prestige letters of state tor use 
in everyday documentation. 

The Imperial Capital has proved to 
be the most enduring of all scripts. 
Over 2,000 years after it was first 
used, its form remains virtually 
unchanged, as the capital letters in 
the type print of this book testify. 



The frequency of t he 
occurrence of Q in Latin 
texr provides a distinct 
design advantage, with the 
tail gracefully descending 
below the baseline 

The regulation of space 
between letters, words , 
dnJ lines was of primary 
concern to the Roman scribe 



Imperial Capitals 
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Father Catich 

Since the Renaissance, Imperial 
Capital letters have been studied, 
analyzed, improved, and recreated by 
countless scholars and calligraphers. 
However, it is only through the 
pioneering work of a modern scholar, 
the late Father E.M. Catich, that we 
can now fully understand the ductus 
of the hand. His analysis of Roman 
letter construction was demonstrated 
on 1 9 letters of the alphabet in his 
definitive work, The Origin of the Serif , 
published in 1968, These methods 
are interpreted for all 26 letters in 
the following pages (pp. 110—119). 
Spontaneous letters 
The great strength and beauty of 
the Imperial Capital lies in the fact 
that the letters can be written with 
spontaneity, the tool and hand 
determining the form, and one letter 
part relating naturally to the next. 

In much modern work, excessive 
pre-planning can have the effect of 
making the letters appear laboured. 
However, the methods explained in 
following pages will enable the 
modern scribe to work in the same 
way as his or her Roman forebears 

J 

and produce spontaneous letters 
for our own time. 



The Trajan Column 
This inscription on the base of the Trajan 
Column in Rome, cut in a.d. 1 12-3, is 2,74 
metres {9 feet) wide and 1,15 metres (3 feet 
9 inches) high. The inscription, commemorating 
the battles of Trajan against Germany and Dacia, 
begins with die phrase “SENA TVS POPVLVS 
Q VER OMA N VS” ( “The S e na te an d Peo pi e o f 
Rome”). The letters were originally coloured 
red so that they would stand out from the 
background. Words are separated by a medial 
inter-point and the horizontal stroke over 
certain letters indicates their use as numerals. 



The words “S ENATVS POPVLVS 
Q V E RO M A N VS a ha ve been abbrevia ted to 
H $.P.Q.R.”jnJ relegated to the second line 



The letters on the top line are 
1 1 rS centimetres (4*6 inches) 
high, reducing to 9.6 
centimetres (Vh inches) on 
the bottom line probably 
indicating the relative 
importance of the words 



The letter A, like the N 
and M, has a pointed 
apex, a form of Imperial 
Capital more difficult to 
construct than the 
common serif ed orjlat- 
headed letter (p . 113) 



The Arch of Constantine 
This monument dates from A.D. 315, some 200 
years after the Trajan Column (above) . In some 
ways, it marks the degeneration ol Rome, since 
many of the statues and reliefs on the column 
have been scavenged from earlier work. The 
letters are square-cut in shallow relief. 
Originally, the grooves would have housed 
bronze letters - the circular fixing holes can 
still be seen inside each letter. 
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Roman Si. Late Roman Scripts 



Imperial Capitals: Brush Strokes 



I N ORDER TO RECREATE authentic Imperial Capitals, it is essential to use a 
broad -edged brush. This should be made from sable or synthetic hairs, 
which are fine enough to create a sharp clean edge when wet. Imperial 
Capitals are constructed either from 1 pulled” or “manipulated” strokes, 
or from a combination of both. In both types of stroke, the angle between 
the brush and the work surface is equally as important as the angle of the 
brush edge on the letter. When drawing letters with a brush, differences in 
stroke thickness are created by many factors, including changes in rhythm 
and tempo, and the increase or decrease of pressure on the tool. This 
sensitivity is generally most apparent on “manipulated” strokes (opposite). 




A mahlstkk is useful for 
keeping the hand dear of 
the i vriting surface . 



The basic “pulled” stroke 

The “pulled" stroke is used in the majority of Imperial 
Capital letter strokes. The basic “pulled” stroke is the 
vertical stem stroke For this, the hand moves only slightly, 
with the index finger drawn towards the palm of the hand, 
causing the brush to be pulled downwards. 



A movement of about 
five or six centimetres 
(two inches) cm he 
achieved with the hand 
resting on a mahlstkk 





The index finger 
should he positioned 
on the ferrule of 
the brush 



1* Begin the stroke with the brush 
at a fairly flat angle to the surface. 
Geudy edge the brush to the 
right and begin the downward 
sweep of the stroke. 



Other “pulled” strokes 

The brush is held in a 
similar way on curved 
strokes as on vertical 
strokes, but instead of 
drawing the brush towards 
the palm of the hand, the 
hand moves in a semi- 
circular movement to the 
right or left. To make this 
movement smooth and 
easy, the angle of the 
brush edge on the letter 
should be about 15°, 




3* Continue pulling the brush 
downwards, slightly reducing 
the pressure as you reach the 
centre of the stem - this will 
give the stroke a slight waist. 
Increase the pressure again 
and, at the bottom of the stem, 
begin to lift the brush while 
moving to the right. 



Brush movement 
for “pulled” strokes 

With the hand resting 
directly on the work 
surface, the movement 
of the brush will be very 
small for a “pulled" 
stroke - about two or 
three centimetres (one 
inch). With the right 
hand resting on the left 
hand or on a mahlstkk, 
the movement can be 
increased. 



4. On letters B, D, 
and L, the vertical stem 
stroke is continued into 
the bottom horizontal 
arm. In these instances, 
the angle of the brush 
edge on the letter 
should be about 30°. 

Adjust the brush angle to 
30° for the addition of a 
thicker stroke to the right 



2 . As you move downwards 
into the stem, gradually pull 
the brush towards the palm 
of your hand, until it is 
almost upnght. 





Basic 

“pulled” 

stroke 



The centre stroke 
of the S is both 
“pulled” and 
sweeping 




Letters A, M, and 
always begin with t 
pointed apex 




This is an 
alternative left 
serif for A, M, 
and N 



This tail stroke of K, R 
j and Q is executed with 
' the brush turned to 30° 



_ This sweeping 
stroke is used 
on C, G, G, 
<m5 Q 



Small semi- 
circular sweeps 
occur on B, P, 
and R 






Opposing 
sweep for 
letters D, 
O t and Q 



Letters M, N, 

V, and W have 
a diagonal stroke 
that turns upwards 
at the baseline 



no 



Imperial Capitals: Brush Strokes 



The “manipulated” stroke 

To draw “manipulated” strokes, 
you need to be able to twirl the 
brush through 180°. To make this 
possible, hold the brush between 
thumb and index finger with an 
angle of about 90° between the 
brush and the work surface. 
“Manipulated" strokes are used to 
create the four main types of serifs in 
Imperial Capitals: the top left serifs 
and arms of letters T and Z (above 
right); the top serifs that terminate the 
arms ofletters C, E, F , G, S, and T 
(right); the bottom serifs and arms 
of C, E, L, and Z (below); and the 
bottom left serif of the S (below right). 
Although the top strokes of C, 

S 1 and G are curved, the principle 
remains the same as for the straight 
top arms of the E and F. For the 
bottom arms of E, L, and Z, the brush 
is positioned so that the angle of the 
edge on the letter is about 150°, The 
strokes of the top serifs are known as 
“forward” and those of the bottom 
serifs as “reverse”. The bottom serif 
of the S is unique in that the brush 
begins rather than ends at the serif tip. 



Top left serif on T and Z 




1, Begin the top left serif on the 
T and Z by bringing the brush 
down wards in a short stroke. 



2* Twirl the brush to 30° to create 
the left serif, slightly increasing the 
pressure as the brush twirls. 



3. Without adjusting the angle of the 
brush edge on the letter, move the 
brush horizontally to create the arm. 





Top right serif on C, E, F, G, 
S, and T 



Rotate the brush, pivoting 
it at the top right corner 



Finish the arm with the 
left comer of the brush 






Bottom arm and right 
serif on C, E T L , and Z 



1. To create the top right serif 
of C E, E, G, S, and T, hold the 
brush in an upright position and 
begin the horizontal stroke with 
the brush edge on the letter at 30°. 



2, Continue moving the brush 
horizontally, maintaining the angle of 
30° until the brush approaches the end 
of the arm. At this point, begin to 
rotate the brush on its right comer. 

Bottom serif 



3, Continue to rotate the brush on 
its left corner until the edge is 90° to 
the arm. Finally, move it downwards 
slightly and “edge off”, gently lifting 
the brush from the surface. 







1, To create the bottom ami and right 
serif on Q E, L, and Z, begin with the 
angle of the brush edge on the letter 
at about 150°, and move to the right. 



2. On reaching the end of the stroke, 
twirl the brush to the vertical, then 
move upwards and edge off finishing 
on the left corner of the brush. 



1, The bottom serif of the S is the 
only bottom serif on the left side 
of a letter. Begin at the tip of the 
serif, moving the brush downwards. 



Straight and curved 
“manipulated” strokes 



1 




“Forward" stroke used 
on the top and centre 
arms of the E and F 



“Reverse” stroke used on the 
bottom arm of E, L, and Z 




Curved "forward” 
stroke used on the top 
curve of C, G, and S 




Curved li reverse n 




2. Twirl the brush to 30° and curve to 
the right and upwards. Work carefiaUy, 
for the Hnt part of the stroke will be 
obscured by your hand. 



p 



"Forward” stroke 
preceded by a serif 
on T and Z 





Curved “reverse'* stroke 
beginning at the tip of the 
serif — used only on S 
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Imperial Capitals: Construction 

T HE 26 CHARACTERS constructed in the following pages are based on the 1 9 letters 
included in the inscription on the base of the Trajan Column in Rome (pp 108-109 ), 
The two Greek-derived letters, Y and Z, are based on other Roman sources, and the 
remaining three letters, /, U, and W, are modern characters, which, as such, are open 
to individual interpretation. In principle, the letters adhere to the ductus described 
by Father E.M. Catich in his book The Origin oj the Serij. Each letter is individually 
demonstrated by stroke sequence and brush angle. The pressure on the brush and 
the speed at which the strokes are drawn will vary from the brush of one calligrapher 
to another, and the rhythm that suits you best will be acquired with practice* 



Om- stem width 




9. 5 stan 



idths 



Five stem 
widths 



Six stem 
widths 



Seven stem 
widths 



Nine stem 
widths 



Nine stem 
widths 



Ten stem 
undths 



Letter weight 

It is generally assumed 
that the weight - the 
relati ons h ip be tween 
stem width and stem 
height - of die Trajan 
letter is 10:1. A balance 
of 11:1 is generally 
considered acceptable, 
although the actual 
letter weight is 
about 9.5:1. 



EBXANM 
PZCOW 

TDRCL 

Gil 




The first stroke - the 
key to the letter - is 
drawn in pink 



Colour coding 

Each letter has been constructed from 
a series of colour-coded strokes: pink 
indicates the first stroke, purple the 
second, green the third, and yellow 
the fourth. The frequently changing 
brush angles are represented by a 
series of white lines across the stroke. 




The H i'v created 
from tu/o Is joined 
with a crossbar 



The fillet between the 
serif and stern if an 
Imperial Capita! can he 
slightly fuller than this . 



HV 
K Y 



Letter proportions 

When writing a series of Imperial Capitals, it is 
essential to know the relative width of one Imperial 
Capital to another. The width of a letter - including 
serifs - is measured in stem widths. The apparent 
discrepancy in weight between rounded and straight 
letters is optical; rounder letters appear lighter than 
straight ones. To our modern eyes, this can be 
displeasing and the effect is “corrected" by the 
addition of extra weight to the curved strokes. 
Arguably, the original weight differences give the 
Imperial inscriptions a more natural rhythm than 
that achieved in more formal modern work. 



Numerals 

Although Arabic numerals were not 
introduced into Europe until the 
13th century, avoiding their use in 
favour of Roman numerals can be an 
incumbrance in modern calligraphy. 
Arabic numerals can be drawn using 
a similar ductus to the Imperial 
Capital letters and can be contained 
within the capital height. The 0 is 
usually a narrow numeral, but if 
used singly, it can be made wider* 
resembling a letter O (p. 116). 




Arabic numerals 

1234567890 

Stroke order 

for numerals 2 
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The small gap 
can be filled 
after the letter 
is completed 



Flat -headed A 



Serifed A 



hi modem iwrk f the crossbar 
of the A tends to be positioned 
lower than this 



In post -Renaissance times, an 
inner serif was included on the 
njfj/if leg of the A - this is 
omitted hi modem uvrk 




v Edge off the serif 
with the tip of 
the brush 



Imperial Capital A 

Although most Roman /Is were flat- 
headed, all of the Ai on the Trajan 
inscription (pp. 108-109} are pointed. 
When building the pointed serif, it is 
essential to draw the apex first. You will 
notice that a small gap is left between 
the first and the second strokes. 

Historically, on stone-cut letters, this 
gap could be eradicated with a 
chisel. For the brush-drawn 
v letter, the gap can be left 

as it is or it can filled 
in with the brush. 

The third stroke of the A can 
alternatively he drawn as a 
continuation of the first stroke 




The second and third 
strokes of the B can be 
combined in a single 
sweeping stroke 




The right axis if the arc 
is above the horizontal 



Imperial Capital B 

On the /I the fillet between the stem 
and curve of the lower bowl is an 
important characteristic, which only 
occurs on the brush-drawn letter. It will 
only occur at the bottom of the stein, 
never at the top. The top bowl is always 
smaller than the bottom and the joining 
stroke always above the stem’s centre. 
The bottom bowl can alternatively be 
constructed with a single sweep. 



Turn the brush from the horizontal 
to 30° and move along the baseline 




The axis of the left of 
the are is below the 
horizontal 



Twist the brush from 30° 




to 90 * to draw the top 
serif of the C 



Imperial Capital C 

The top and bottom strokes of the 
C are pulled out horizontally and do 
not curve inwards. The two serifed 
arms are very similar in construction 
to those on the E (p. 114), which 
should be used as a model. The only 
difference is that the amis on the C 
are curved, not straight. Remember 
to turn the brush over to 1 50° for 
the bottom stroke. 



Turn the brush oner and twist 
from 150 0 fu the vertical to 
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Pull the stroke to the right 
before commencing the ore 



Imperial Capital D 

As on the letter B (p. 1 13), the stem 
and rounded stroke of the D are 
connected with a fillet. This is always 
at the bottom of the letter - never 
at the top. The width of the letter 
presents a problem in connecting 
the baseline stroke to the bowl. In 
anticipating this, the Trajan scribe 
sloped the stem slightly to the right. 
In modern usage, the stem is upright. 



I Turn the brush from the horizontal 
to 30° and pull it along the 
baseline as far as possible 



The L if constructed from 
the stem and foot of the E 




T uds t the b rush fro m 
50° to 90® to create 
the top serif 



Imperial Capitals E, F, and L 

In The Origin of the Serif Catich 
regards the E as the key letter in 
determining the form of the Imperial 
letter. This is owing to the fact that 
the length of the top arm and the 
size and form of the serif are natural 
strokes - in Ca rich's words* “the 
most satisfyingly natural stroke the 
brush makes". Therefore the E is 
an ideal letter with which to start 
learning the brush technique. The 
F is created in the same way as E but 
without the foot, while the L is made 
up of the stem and foot of the E, 



For the fourth stroke of the 
E, turn the brush over and 
twist from 1 50® to 90° 



Tie top serif of the 
G should balance over 
the right side of the 





To create the top serif of the G* pull 
the stroke horizontally to the right 
before twisting from 30® to 90 0 



Imperial Capital G 

For practical purposes* the G is the 
C (p. 1 13) combined with the upper 
half of the stem of the I (p. US). 
The top serif is a manipulated stroke 
similar to the top arm of E (above)* 
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Imperial 

Capitals H, I, and J 

The H , /, and J are very 
alike in their basic form. 

As a modem letterform, 
the J can be partly your 
own invention - for 
instance, the tail can be 
extended and edged off 
with a fine hairline stroke. 
The / is the basis for all the 
serifed, stemmed letters 
in the hand. The H is 
constructed from two k , 



The tail of the J cart sweep 
out further to the left 





This arm is similar to 
the right fork of the V 

( p * ns; 



The pointed M is in 
harmony with the A 



The small ga 
be filled after 
tetter is comp 





Imperial Capital K 

The arm and leg of the K connect to 
the stem with a point. It is acceptable 
to leave a small gap between arm 
and leg juncture and the stem. This is 
preferable to connecting the leg to a 
point on the length of the arm. Alter 
the angle of the brush on the third 
stroke to finish at the horizontal. 



Turn the brush to the 



horizontal before edging off 

The apex must be drawn 
first to create the angle for 
the domtstroke 




Imperial Capital M 

Although more commonly 
flat-topped, the pointed 
M is used on the Trajan 
inscription. The first and 
second strokes of the Af are 
always the thickest, and the 
third and fourth always the 
thinnest. In classic usage, 
the first and last legs incline 
inwards, but never as steeply 
as the inner F(p, /!#). 
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Draw the apex of 
the letter first „ 



The gap between the 
serif and the top of 
the second stroke can 
be filled after the letter 
is completed 




Imperial Capital N 

The first and last legs of 
the N are slightly thinner 
than the diagonal stroke; 
in modem work, they 
are often drawn as thinly 
as the crossbar of the A 
(p, 113). Note the slight 
curve at the bottom of 
the diagonal, caused by 
sweeping the brush from 
the diagonal to the vertical. 
The Ncan be drawn either 
flat- topped or serifed. 



Ihe O and Q are slightly 
narrower than a perfect circle 




The axis of the 
left arc is below 
the horizontal 



Imperial Capitals 
O and Q 

The same ductus is used for 
the bowl of the Q as for the 
key letter O, The stress of 
each letter is below centre 
left and above centre right, 
creating a diagonal axis that 
is compatible with the 
natural sw eep of the wrist. 
The tail of the Q sweeps 
well below the baseline 
and, because of its frequent 
occurrence in Latin text, 
attractively breaks the 
formality of an otherwise 
bilinear script. 



Construct the Q by adding 
a tail to the letter O 



Slightly turn the brush to 
horizontal on the tail of the 
Q before edging off 




The axis of the 
arc is above the 
horizontal 



Imperial Capital P 

Although the bowl of the P appears to 
be smaller than that on the corresponding 
letter R, they are, in fact, the same size. 
The illusion is caused by the absence 
of the connecting stroke to the 
stem of the A in modem usage, a 
connecting bar is often added, and 
in type it nearly always is. The bowl 
finishes just below the centre line. 
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The bowl of the R is the 
same size as that of the P 
^opposite) 




The tail of the R continues 
an imaginary diagonal tine 
across the letter that begins 
at the top serif 



The axis of the are is above 




the horizontal 



Imperial Capital R 

The R, together with the E (p. 114}, 
is a useful letter on which to practise 
brush-drawn Imperials because it contains 
more elements of other letters than any 
other character. The juncture of the 
bowl and connecting stroke is a valuable 
indicator of the brush -drawn origins of 
the script. This has systematically been 
removed by scribes in an attempt to 
“improve" the letter. The tail is a very 
satisfying stroke to draw, producing 
a gradual thickening, of the 
tail near the baseline. 



Flatten the brush to the 
horizontal before edging off 




T uns t the brush fro m 30 ° 
90° to complete the serif 



Imperial Capital 5 

The curved strokes of the 5 often 
present a rather awesome prospect to the 
beginner. In fact* once the E has been 
mastered (p, 114), the S should not prove 
difficult. The Trajan .S’ has a forward lean, 
which slightly interferes with the flow of 
the senpt. The tail serif is the only part 
of the letter that may require additional 
practice. It is the only arm serif that is 
constructed tip first, and aggravated 
by the hand obscuring the first stroke. 
For this reason, it is essential to draw 
the tail of the seri f as the second stroke* 
while the hand “remembers" where 
the first stroke finished. 



Each arm is the 
same length as the 
arms of the E and 




jrt fj The right arm of the T 

exactly the same as the top 
arm of the E fp. 114) 



Imperial Capital T 

The cross stroke of the Tis an extremely 
elegant shape with subtle changes of 
angle between serifs, and a gradual 
swelling of the arm leading into and 
away from the serifs. The arm starts 
with a slight downwards movement 
with the edge of the brush twisting 
back to 30° before moving along the 
arm and finishing at 90°, On an 
inscription, the initial juncture 
would be filled in by the chisel. 
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7 he bottom sertf of the U 
am be omitted, with the 
am>e Sleeping up to meet 
the right vertical stroke 



Imperial Capital U 

In Latin, the character 
I 7 was used to represent 
both IS and l 7 sounds. 

In medieval scripts, the 
V often took the form 
of a V; by about the 1 4th 
century the two letters 
were differentiated and 
used separately. It is a 
matter of personal opinion 
as to what extent the 
Imperial Capital script 
should be adapted to 
languages other than Latin. 

At the end of the second stroke , 
sweep the brush to the right and 
edge off with a fine stroke 





Slightly twist the brush to 
finish at the angle of the 
Second stroke 




Imperial Capital V 

The first stroke of the V begins in 
the same way as a vertical stroke and 
finishes with the apex of an Af. The 
change of brush angle is reflected in 
the slight turn at the bottom of the 
stroke. The V can end in a flat base 
when used with flat- headed A, Af 
and K but make sure this base is no 
wider than the thin stroke. 



7 




Imperial 
Capital W 

The letter W first 
appeared in the 1 1th 
century. In principle, 
it is composed of 
two f s, which can 
either cross one 
another or join in 
a single apex in the 
centre of the letter. 



The W am be 
made narrower by 
replacing the crossed 
centre strokes with a 
single pointed apex 
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Imperial Capital X 

The letter X appears with relative 
frequency in Latin inscriptions, used as 
a numeral to represent 10* The slope 
is more inclined than that of the A 
and ideally, the top y-shape should be 
smaller than the bottom one to make 
the letter optically correct - balanced 
and not top heavy. There is no serif 
on the right inner leg. 




Internal serifs cart 
be included on the 
two arms of the Y 





Imperial Capital Y 

The letter Y was used by the Romans 
for words of Greek derivation, and it 
appears only occasionally in Latin 
inscriptions. This construction is 
based on a Greek inscription of 
the letter Upsilon. It is also correct 
to include an inner serif, as on the 
letter X (above). 



Twist the brush to 30° and move 
horizon tally to crane the top stroke of the Z 




The second stroke is 
thicker than most diagonal 
strokes in the script 




Turn the brush over and twist 
from 150 ° to 90° to draw the 
bottom stroke 



Imperial Capital Z 

The Z is an interesting construction, 
which combines the top ami of the 
7‘and the bottom ami of the E, 
separated by an awkward diagonal 
stroke - awkward in the sense that a 
stroke moving to the left is naturally 
thin (see A, p. 113). However, a thin 
stroke would make the letter appear 
inordinately light, and so the brush 
is held near to the horizontal to 
create a thick diagonal. 
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Script Reference Chart 



Roman 
& Late 
Roman 
Scripts 



Imperial 

Capitals 

Rustic 

Uncial 



Square 
Capitals 

Half Uncial 
Insular 

Insular & Majuscule 
National 

Scripts Insular 

Minuscule 



Caroline 
& Early 
Gothic 
Scripts 



Gothic 

Scripts 



Caroline 
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Early 

Gothic 



Textura 

Quadrate 

Textura 

Prescisus 

Gothic 

Capitals 

Lo inbardie 
Capitals 

Bastard 

Secretary 

Bastard 

Capitals 
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Fraktur 



Italian & 
Humanist 
Scripts 



Rotunda 

Rotunda 

Capitals 

Humanist 

Minuscule 



Italic 

Humanist 

Capitals 

Post- Copperplate 

Renaissance 

Scripts 

Copperplate 
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Notes on scripts 



p 


Q^R 


S 




T 




V 




X 


y 


Z 


Prestige Reyman hand used in brush-drawn and carved 
forms; the letterforms are the basis of many modem capitals 


p 


Q 


l 


S 




I 




V 
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y 


z 


First-century script used in manuscript, sigmvritten, and 
caned forms; later used only for chapter headings 


p 
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% 


Latin version qJ the Greek Uncial with rudimentary 
ascenders and descenders; used by the early Christian Church 
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z 


I. ate Roman capitals reserved for non-Christian de luxe 
manuscripts; a time-consuming letter to pen 
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t 




A more cursive form of Uncial incorporating ascenders and 
descenders ; the lei ter forms arc the basis of minuscule letters 
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Combines Uncial and Half Uncial elements; developed 
by Irish-hlorthumbrian Celtic monks 
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Cursive form of the Insular Majuscule used for documentary 
work; continued to be used in Ireland into the 20th century 
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Reformed Half Uncial; established hand of the Frankish 
Empire; the model for 1 ith- century Humanist Minuscule 
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Compressed version of the Caroline Minuscule used in 
the 1 2th century; presaged later Gothic scripts 
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Fully compressed Gothic letter from the early 1 3th 
centum characterized hv diamond terminals of minims 
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Twin script of the Quadrat a; characterized by flat feet 
on minims; used for prestige manuscript work 
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Accompanying capitals for Texturu minuscules 
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A built-up, prestige display and Versa! capital; usually 
used in conjunction iritfi Qiiadrata or Prescisus scripts 
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A cursive Gothic scrip l used only for vernacular and 
documentary work 


P 


& 


**L 


S 




a 


© 


€> 


§ % 


y 




Capital letters used with bastard minuscules, including 
those in the Bdtarde and Frabtur hands 


P 


<! 


r 


6 


r 


t 


u 




sS 


V 


ij 


5 


French version of the Bastard Secretary 


P 


<! 


r 


0 


f 


t 


u 


V 


10 


V 


r 


% 


German, late bastard script with many Textura features; with 
Schwabacher, if remained in use umi/ the mid- 20th century 


P 


q 


r 


a 


r 


t 


u 


t? 


u? 


r 


y 


Z 


Italian hand; contemporary with Gothic scripts; rounder 
and more open than other northern European hands 


IP 


a 


R 


& 








£> 


4i?* 


f 


3 


Accompanying capitals for Rotunda minuscules 


P 


q 


r 


s 


r 


t 


u 


V 


W 


X 


y 


z 


Renaissance hand influenced by the Caroline Minuscule ; 
the letterforms are the basis jar much modern printing type 


P 




r 


5 


/ 


t 


u 


V 


m; 


_x 


y 


*L, 


Cursive form of the Humanist Minuscule; used in 
modem lype Jor text in parenthesis nnJ annotation 


P 


0. 


K 


S 




T 


u 


V 


W 


X 


y 


Z 


Accompanying capitals for Humanist and ha lie 
minuscules ; pen-drawn derivatives of Imperial Lapiials 


A 


f 


£ 




/ 


t 


w 






JC 


7 


7 


Extreme form of cursive script wiih most letters linked: 
derived from Italic and influenced by copperplate engraving 


3 s A 






<§r c u 




W % % £ 


Accompanying capitals for Copperplate minuscules 
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Glossary 

Ampersand The character & denoting the 
word “and”. 

Anthropomorphic decoration A style of 
letter decoration that incorporates imagery of 
human forms. 

Apex The pointed tip of a letter, as in A. 

Arch The portion of a lower-case letter 
formed by a curved stroke springing from the 
stem, as in h and n. 



Capital letter See majuscule, 

Capital line The writing line 
to which upper-case letters rise. 
The capital line is often slightly 
lower than the ascender line. 

Capsa A container for storing 
scrolls. 




“Elephant’s trunk” A broad, 
sweeping stroke that hangs from the 
ascenders in certain bastard scripts, 
such as the English Bastard Secretary. 

Expanded letter A style of 
lettering in which the characters 
and inter-letter spaces are wider 
than is usual. 



Compressed letter A style of 
lettering in which the characters 
and inter-letter spaces are 
narrower than is usual. 

Conjoined A term used to describe letters 
that are joined together. 



Filigree Elaborate decoration 
in the form of fine, curved lines. 

Fillet The name given to the 
filled angle that is formed between a stroke and 
its serif. 

Floriated Decorated with images of flqwers. 



Hairlines are drawn ivil/j the 
corner of the pen nib and often 
taper from a thicker stroke 



Ami A horizontal stroke touching the letter 
at only one end, as in E and F. 



Ascender The upper 
stem of a lower-case 
letter, as in b, d, and k. 

Ascender line A 
writing line to which the 
upper stems of letters rise. 

Axis In Roman Imperial 
Capitals, this is the 
imaginary line that passes 
through the thickest points 
of a letter. Also known as 
the “stress” of the letter. 

Baseline The writing 
line on which the main 
body of the letter sits. 




Cadels are ornate Gothic Capita/ letters 
that were originally used with bastard text scripts 



Copperplate An extremely slanted script with 
distinctive flourishes that developed from letter 
engraving on thin plates 
of copper. 



Counter Any space 
within a letter, either fully 
or partially enclosed. 

Crossbar The 

horizontal stroke on a 
letter, as in f and H. Also 
known as the “bar”. 

Cross stroke A 
horizontal mark essential 
to the letter, made either 
from left to right or right 
to left, such as on the 
letters E, F t and T« 



Bastard script A Gothic script of mixed 
Textura and cursive elements. 



Cursive A rapid form of writing, using 
elements such as linking and loops. 



Folio A leaf of a manuscript. Also refers to the 
page number. 

Fret patterns Ornamental designs that can 
be used to form the border of a page or can be 
woven into the text. The simplest fret patterns 
are composed solely of straight lines. 

Gilding The application of gold leaf to the 
writing surface. 

Gothic scripts The generic term for hands 
written between about 1200 and 1500. 

Gouache Watercolour mixed with a type 
of chalk to achieve an opaque effect. 

Hairline A fine line used to link letters, 
terminate strokes, fill large counters, and 
decorate letters. 

Half r A form of the letter r t the spine of 
which is provided by the previous letter. 



Bilinear The term used to describe a script 
that is written between, and adhering to, two 
imaginary writing lines. 

Black Letter See Textura. 

Bookhand The generic term for scripts used 
in books before the age of printing. Bookhands 
include Uncial and Caroline Minuscule. 

Bowl The curved stroke attached to the letter 
stem that creates an enclosed space (counter), as 
in letters b , d, and g. Also known as “bow”. 

Bracketed serif A type of serif that forms a 
fillet with the stroke of a letter. 



De luxe A term used to describe the highest 
grade of manuscript writing. 

Descender The lower stems of letters such as 
P > and/ 

Descender line The line on which a letter’s 

descender should rest. 



Headline The line to which the uppermost 
point of a letter - excluding its ascenders or 
descenders - rises. Also known as the “waistline”. 

“Hierarchy of scripts” The name given to 
the code of practice whereby different scripts 



Display capitals Decorated capitals 
used in the introductory word or 
words of a text but not singly as versals. 

Downstroke A stroke that is 
directed downwards. 

Ductus The direction and order of 
the strokes used to construct a letter. 




vf' dp jjrcfb 
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Built-up letters Letters that are outlined and 
filled, or constructed a section at a time. 

Burin A pointed tool used in copperplate 
engraving. 

Cad el An ornate Gothic capital letter 
constructed from a series of interlacing pen strokes 
written with the minimum number of pen lifts. 

Capital height The height of a majuscule 
(capital) letter. 



Ear A small stroke that projects from the 
top of the letter g. 

Edge off A term used with reference to 
brush-drawn letters to describe the technique 
of removing the edge of the brush from the 
writing surface, with the left corner lifted last. 

Edge on The technique of gradually placing 
the full edge of the brush onto the surface, with 
the right corner touching the surface first. 



Italic script is characterised by linked letters 
with a distinctive forward slant 

appearing in the same manuscript adhere to a 
strict order of use: the most regal hand is used 
for the titles and important details, the next most 
formal script for the first sentence, and so on. 

Historiated The term used to describe initial 
letters that are decorated with the human figures 
described in the text. 
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Illumination Originally, the term referred 
only to gilded decoration, but it is now used 
to describe any form of text decoration. 

Insular Originating from the Latin word for 
“island”, this term is applied by palaeographers 
to indicate a shared culture between Ireland and 
northern Britain, free from Continental influence. 

Interlace A form of decoration in which lines 
weave in and out of each other. 

Inter-letter space The space between 
characters. 

Interlinear gloss Words written in the 
interlinear space of the main text to provide a 
commentary on the text or a translation of its 
contents. 

Interlinear space The space between the 
baseline of one line of text and the headline 
of the line below it. 

Italic A Humanist style of writing in which 
the oval-shaped, linked letters slant to the right. 

Leading minim The name given to the first 
minim of a letter, as in m and >r. 

Letterform The shape of a letter. 

Ligature The linking of letters by one or 
more strokes. 



ix to 

Where the bowls of letters are combined t the 
letters are referred it> as " conjoined " 

Link The stroke that connects the top and 
bottom of the minuscule £. 

Loop The enclosed space in an ascender or 
descender, as in g. 

Lower case See minuscule. 

Majuscule A bilinear script in which the 
letters are of equal height. A capital letter. 

Manuscript A handwritten book or 
document pre-dating the invention of printing. 
Can be abbreviated to “MS”. 

Minim A downstroke that is as tall as the 
body height of the script. 

Minim height The height of a minuscule 
letter, excluding the ascender and descender. 
Also known as “x height” or “body height”. 

Minuscule Any non-capital letter. Minuscule 
scripts contain letters of uneven height because 
of the ascenders and descenders. 



Movable type Individual letters made from 
metal that can be inked and printed in any order. 

Palaeography The study of the history of 
handwriting and documents. 

Papyrus The earliest form of paper, made 



Stipple To engrave, paint, or write in dots. 

“Straight” pen A pen with the nib cut 
obliquely to the shaft, facilitating the drawing of 
an upright stem. When positioned horizontally, 
it will produce a greater contrast in thick and 
thin strokes, an effect known as “shading”. 




A manuscript is a hook or document written by hand 



from the stem of the papyrus plant. 



Tail A diagonal line 
that connects to the 
letter at one end, as 
in Q and y. 

Terminal A stroke 
that does not end with 
a serif. 

Text script A script 
that is particularly 
suitable for pages of 
text, owing to its 
clarity and lack of 
decoration. Also known as 
body text” or “text hand”. 



Stroke Any straight 
or curved line that 
has been penned or 
painted. 



Parchment A writing surface made from 
mammalian skin, usually sheepskin or goatskin. 

Quill A writing implement made from the tail 
or wing feather of a bird, such as turkey or goose. 

Reed pen A writing tool made from a 
hollow-stemmed marsh plant. 

Roman The Latin alphabet. The term is also 
used to describe any plain, upright letter. 

Rubricated Originating from the Latin word 
ruber for “red”, this describes letters in a heading 
or within a passage of text that are coloured red. 



Textura From the Latin word tor “woven”, 
this is the name given to a style of Gothic script 
characterized by dense, compressed characters 
and minimal interlinear space. 

Thom sign The Anglo-Saxon sign resembling 
a y that was used to represent the “th” sound. 

Uncial A late Roman script with rudimentary 
ascenders. The name means “inch high”. 

Upper case See majuscule. 

Vellum A type of writing surface made from 
calfskin. 



Rune Any letter in the ancient Germanic 
alphabet. The characters contain no curved 
strokes and very few horizontal strokes. 

Sable A very fine pointed brush, made from 
the tail hairs of the sable, a dark-furred arctic 
mammal. 

Serif A short, decorative stroke used to finish off 
the stroke of a letter. Many different types exist, 
including the bracketed serif and the wedge serif. 

Skate The technique of gently pulling the wet 
ink from one stroke to create another stroke, 
often a hairline. 

“Slanted” pen A pen with the nib cut at 
right angles to the shaft. Held at an angle, the 
position of the nib is “slanted” to the stem. 

Spur A small projection off a main stroke. 

Stem The main vertical stroke of a letter. It 
can be drawn at an angle for a slanted script, 
and can be the main diagonal stroke of the 
letter, as in N and Z. 



Versal A built-up ornamental capital letter 
used to open verses and paragraphs. 




Decorative abbreviated strokes known as “serifs “ 
can be drawn in a variety of different styles 

Waistline See headline. 



Weight The relationship of a letter's nib width 
to its height. 

Word space The amount of space between 
words, 

Zoomorphic decoration A style of decoration 
incorporating imagery of animal forms. 
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Adam and Eve, 67 
Alcuin of York, 9, 38 
Anglo-Saxon minuscules, 
history and development, 9 
Arabic numerals, 107, 112 
arch, letter anatomy, 6 
Arch of Constantine, 109 
Artificial Uncial: 
history and development, 24-5 
practical, 26-7 

Arts and Crafts movement, 42, 
95 

ascender: 
letter anatomy, 6 
height, 7 

ascender line, letter anatomy, 6 
Aubert, David, 71 
Augustine, St., 24 



B 

baseline, letter anatomy, 6 
Bastard Capitals, practical, 78-9 
bastard scripts, 10, 1 1 
Bastard Secretary: 
history and development, 13, 
66-7 

practical, 68-9 
Batarde, 7,11 

history and development, 13, 
70-1 

practical, 72-3 
Bede, Venerable, 34 
Beneventan Minuscule, history 
and development, 9, 12, 84 
Bentivoglio, Giovanni II, 90 
Bernard, St., 47 
Berry, Due de, 81 
Bickham, George, 102-3 
Black Letter see Textura 
Quadrata, Textura Prescisus 
Bobbio, 9 

body height, letter anatomy, 6 
Bona ventura, St., 66 
Book of Durrow, 30 
Book of Hours, 70, 84, 90 
Book of Kells, 29-31 
bow, letter anatomy, 6 
bowl, letter anatomy, 6 
bracketed serif, letter anatomy, 
6 

British calligraphic revival, 
history and development, 12 



Brown, Denis, 11, 31 
brushes, 14 



C 

Cadeaux see Cadels 
Cadels, 59, 94 

history and development, 81 
practical, 82—3 
Cambrensis, Giraldus, 31 
Cancel fare sea Corsica see Italic 
capital letter, letter anatomy, 6 
capital line, letter anatomy, 6 
Capitalis Monumentalis see 
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Capitalis Quadrata see Square 
Capitals 

Caroline Minuscule, 16, 35, 84, 
90 

Early Gothic and, 46 s 47 
history and development, 9, 

12, 38-9 
practical, 7, 40-1 

Carstairs, Joseph, 106 
Catich, E.M., 109, 112 
Chancery, 66 

Chancery Cursive see Italic 
Charlemagne, Emperor, 9* 38 
Chichester Cathedral, 51 
Citeaux, 47 
Cockerell, Sidney, 43 
Codex Amiatinus , 24, 25 
Codex Vaticanus 3256 , 20-1 
Coefrid, Abbot, 24 
Columba, St., 34 
“Command of hand”, 103 
Copperplate, 10 
history and development, 11, 

13, 102-3 
practical, 104—5 

Copperplate Capitals, 
practical, 106-7 
Corbie, 9 

counter, letter anatomy, 6 
cross stroke, letter anatomy, 6 
crossbar, letter anatomy, 6 
Cultural Decomposition , 31 
Cursive Half Uncial, history 
and development, 1 2 
curved stroke, letter anatomy, 6 

D 

Dadd, Richard, 102 
descender, letter anatomy, 6 
descender line, letter anatomy, 6 
detachable nibs, 14,15 
development of Western script, 



8-13 

diamond, letter anatomy, 6 
Durer, Albrecht, 75, 108 
Durham Gospels, 30 

E 

Eadfrith, Bishop, 30 
ear, letter anatomy, 6 
Early Gothic: 

history and development, 9, 
12, 46-7 
practical, 48-9 
Echternach Gospels, 30 
English Bastard Secretary see 
Bastard Secretary 
English Caroline Minuscule, 

42 

Etruscan alphabet, 8 
Exeter Book, 35 

F 

fibre-tipped pens, 14 
Flame], Jean, 81 
flourish, letter anatomy, 6 
foot, letter anatomy, 6 
Foundational Hand: 
history and development, 
42-3 

practical, 44—5 
fountain pens, 14 
Fraktur, 67 

history and development, 13, 
74-5 

practical, 76-7 
Franciscus, Ricardus, 81 
Froissart, Jean, 7 1 
Froissart Chronicle, 70-1 

G 

Gellone Sacramentary, 63 
German calligraphic revival, 
history and development, 13 
German Letter see Fraktur 
Gil 1, Eric, 43 
Gothic Capitals, 10 
history and development, 
58-9 

practical, 60-1 
Gothic scripts, history and 
development, 9, 10 
Grandval Bible, 38-9 
Greek scripts, 8 
Greek Uncial, history and 
development, 12 
Griffo, Francesco, 91, 95 



H 

Haanes, Christopher, 95 
hackle, letter anatomy, 6 
Hagen, Johannes von, 74 
hairline, letter anatomy, 6 
hairline tail, letter anatomy, 6 
Half Uncial: 

and the Caroline Minuscule, 
38-39, 40 

history and development, 8, 

9, 12 

H alii day, Peter, 17 
handmade papers, 14, 47 
Harris, David, 103 
headline, letter anatomy, 6 
Henry ofBlois, Bishop, 46 
Henry VIII, King of England, 51 
hierarchy of scripts, 16 
His tori a Ecdesiastica, 35 
horizontal foot, letter anatomy, 6 
Humanist Capitals, 91 
practical, 98-9 
Humanist Minuscule, 50, 94 
history and development, 1 1 , 
13, 90-1 
practical, 92-3 

I 

Imperial Capitals, 7, 16, 90 
brush strokes, 110-11 
construction, 112—19 
history and development, 8, 

13, 108-9 

In Proverbia Salamonis , 34 
inner-letter space, letter anatomy, 
6 

Insular Display Capitals, history 
and development, 1 3 
Insular Majuscule: 
history and development, 1 2, 
29-31 

practical, 32-3 
Insular Minuscule: 
history and development, 9, 
12, 34-5 
practical, 36-7 
insular scripts, 9 
interlaced patterning, 81 
inter-letter space, letter 
anatomy, 6 

interlinear space, letter anatomy, 
6 

Iona, 34 
Irish scripts, 9 
Italic: 

history' and development, 13, 
94-5 
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practical, 96-7 

Italic Capitals, practical, 98-9 
Italic Swash Capitals, 
practical, 100—1 

J 

Jarrow, 25, 29 
Jenson, Nicholas, 38, 90 
Jerome, St., 24, 31 
Johnson, Edward, 11, 42-5, 95 

K 

Kane Medieval Manuscript, 66 
Kipp ax, W., 103 
Koch, Rudolf, 1 1. 74-5 

L 

Larisch, Rudolf von, 11 
Late Caroline see Early 
Gothic 

Late Uncial, 25 
left-handed calligraphy, 7 
Lethaby, WTC, 42 
letter height, letter anatomy, 7 
letterpress printing, 103 
Let tie Boutguignonne see 
Batarde 

Lewis, James, 106 
ligature, letter anatomy, 6 
Lindisfame, 29—31, 34 
Lindisfame Gospels, 29-31 
link, letter anatomy, 6 
Littera Antiqua see Humanist 
Minuscule 

Littera di Breva see Italic 
Littera Unci alts see Uncial 
Lombardic Capitals, 88 
history and development, 

13, 62-3 
practical, 64—5 
Lowe, Nicholas, 66 
lower counter, letter anatomy, 6 
lower-case letter, letter 
anatomy, 6 
Luttrell Psalter, 55 
Luxeuil, 9 

Luxeuil Minuscule, history 
and development, 12 

M 

Macrobius, Ambrosius 
Theodosius, 95 
majuscule, letter anatomy, 6 
manipulated strokes, 1 1 1 



manuscript sources, 7 
Manutius, Aldus, 95 
Matthaus Evctngelium, 75 
Maximilian, Emperor, 75 
Meditations on the Life of 
Christ, 66 

Mercian prayer-book, 34 
Merovingian script, 9 
Metz Pontifical, 50 
minim height, letter anatomy, 6 
Minuscules: 
letter anatomy, 6 
development, 8 
origin, 24 
Moratia in Job , 47 
Mom, Francesco, 94 
Morris, William, 43, 95 

N 

Neudorffer, Johann the Elder, 
74, 75 

New Roman Cursive, history 
and development, 12 
nibs, 14-15 
Niccoli, Niccolo, 94 

o 

Old English see Textura 
Quadrata 

Old Roman Cursive, history 
and development, 12 
Orgemont, Guillaume d\ 5 1 
Ormesby Psalter, 55 

P 

papers, 14 
handmade, 47 
Papyrus, 17 
parchment, 7, 14, 20 
Patrick, St., 29 
pattern books, 59 
pen angle, letter anatomy, 6, 7 
pen width, letter anatomy, 6 
Petrarch, Francesco, 90, 91 
Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, 71 
Phoenician scripts, 8 
Phoenix , 1 1 
Pliny, 1 0 

Pointed Minuscule, 34 
Poligny family, 70 
Prescisus see Textura Prescisus 
printing, 103 

Proto-Gothic see Early Gothic 
Pugin, A.W.N., 62 



Q 

Quadrata see Textura Quadrata 
quill pens, 7, 1 4-1 5 

R 

Ramsey Psalter, 42-3 
Ratdolt, Erhard, 85 
reed pen, 1 4 
Rochester Priory, 46 
Roman Imperial Capital, 7 
history and development, 8 
Roman scripts, history and 
development, 8 
Romanising Uncial of the 
Canterbury Style, 25 
Rotunda: 

history and development, 1 1 , 

12, 84-5 
practical, 86-7 

Rotunda Capitals, practical, 
88-9 

Runic Capitals, history and 
development, 13 
Rustic Capitals, 8 
history and development, 1 3, 
16-17 

practical, 18—19 

S 

St. Ambrose , De Misteriis /, 46 
St. Paul's Epistle, 91 
St, Vaast Bible, 59 
San Sehastiano, Rome, 20 
Saturnalia, 95 
Schwabacher, 50, 67 
history and development, 
76-7 

Sherboume, Bishop, 51 
“slanted” pens, 1 5 
sources, 7 

spring-loaded pens, 1 4 
Square Capitals: 
history and development, 8, 

13 , 20-1 
practical, 22-3 

stem, letter anatomy, 6 
“straight” pens, 1 5 
stroke sequence, 7 
swash, letter anatomy, 6 

T 

Tara brooch, 30 
Textura Prescisus, 10, 50 
history and development, 55 



Textura Quadrata, 10, 94 
Early Gothic and, 46, 47 
history and development, 1 2, 
50-1 

practical, 52—3 
tongue, letter anatomy, 6 
tools, 7, 14-15 

Trajan Column, 8, 108-9, 112 
Treatise on Hawking , 94 
Trewhiddle, 35 
turned foot, letter anatomy, 6 



u . 

Uncials: 

history and development, 8, 
9, 12, 24-5 
practical, 26-7 
The Universal Penman , 102—3 
upper-case letter, letter 
anatomy, 6 



v 

Vaast, St., 59 
Vatican Basilic an us, 38 
Vaux, Samuel, 102 
vellum, 7, 14 

La Vengeance de la Mart Ihesa , 
71 

Verona Antiphoner, 84-5 
Versals, history and 
development, 58-9 
Vespasian Psalter, 25 
Via Appia Monument, 108 
Virgil, 16,21 

Visigothic Minuscule, history 
and development, 9, 1 2 



w 

waistline, letter anatomy, 6 
Waipurgis Night, 102 
Waters, Sheila, 39 
Wearmouth, 25, 29 
wedge serif, letter anatomy, 6 
Weston, Thomas, 81 
whetstones, 15 
Winchester Bible, 46, 62 
Windmill Psalter, 10, 55 



X 

x-h eight, letter anatomy, 6 
x-line, letter anatomy, 6 
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